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‘For the Commonwealth. 


THE DEPARTURE. 





BY UENRY D. 





From .an Unpublished, Manuscript. 
37omoo--- 


In this ‘roadstead I have ridden, 
In this covert I have hidden, 


Friendly thoughts were cliffs to me, 


And I hid beneath their lea. 


This true people took the stranger, 
And warm-hearted housed the ranger; 
They received their roving guest, 


_And have fed him with the best; 


W hatso’er the jand afforded 


To the sttunget’s wish accorded, 
Shook the olive, stripped the vine, 
And expressed the strengthening wine. 


Whatby day they spread before him, 
That good will which was repast, 


Was his covering at last. 


The stranger moored him to their pier 


Without anxiety or fear; 


By day he walked the sloping land, 
By night the gentle heavens he scanned. 


When first his bark stood inland 
To the coast of that far Finland, 


Sweét watered brooks came tumbling to the 


shore, 


eX weary mariner to restore. 


And still he staid from day to day, 


If he their kindness might repay ; 
But more and more 


The sullen waves came rolling to the shore. 


And still the more the stranger waited, 
The less his argosy was freighted, 


And still the more he stayed, 
The less his debt was paid. 


So he unfusled his shrouded mast 


To receive the fragrant blast, 

And that same refreshing gale 

Which had woo’d him to remain 
Again and again,— 

It was that filled his sail 

And drove him to the main. 


All day the low hung clouds 
Dropped tears into the sea, 
And the wind amid the shrouds 

Sighed plaintively. 
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Ulysses sailing o’er the main 
For many a weary mile, 


Was tossed by Neptune’s fury vain 


On fair Calypso’s isle. 


In Bowers and meadows ever green, 


And fanned by fragrant air, 


Month after month the island queen 


Held him enchanted there. 


So Homer sang—but men forgot 
Where her green island lay, 

Till Vernon found the very spot 
In Plymouth’s sheltering bay. 


What though no goddess reigns therein, 


If still the spell abides, 


And strong enchantment lurks within 


The circle of the tides? 


There blows the clover summer long, 


There figs grow ripe and fall, 


In orchards rings the robin’s song, 


The grapes climb up the wall; 


The lily springs to deck the bride, 


The melon creeps to see, 
The sleepy poppy nods beside 
The whispering poplar tree; 


The gleaming water, day and night, 


Plashes against the shore, 
And out beyond the double hght 
Swells Ocean’s heavy roar; 


The breezy hill is white with sheep, 


The field are green with corn,— 


But never deem the enchantment deep 


Is of these beauties born! 


Nor yet—though finer far than thesc— 


Is all the charm from thee, 


Dear friend; who walk’st among thy trees 


As stately and as free! 


Thy generous heart o’erfiows with youth 


In scorn of silver hairs, 
And ever keeps its simple truth, 
And shames us from our cares. 


Yet thee the sweet enchantment binds, 
Though lord of isle and stream,— 
Thee, too, the gentle influence finds, 


And svothes in kindly dream. 


With joy, with thee, we hailed the spot 


Where Sorrow never dwelt, 


Whee ali things i!l are soon forgot, 


And only bliss is*felt. 


Sadly we parted from the strand 
In thy anwilling boat, 


And bade farewell with voice and hand, 


Like those retarning not. 


Yet sure as Summer comes again 


To tane thy whispering trees,— 


As sure as over land and main 
Steals the southwestern breeze, 


We, too, shall come to seek once more 


The Istand’s dreamy joys, 
To loiter on the pebbly shore, 
And list the laughing boys; 


To hear thy wise and gentle words, 


Thon lord of isle and stream, 


Matched with the music of thu birds, 


Fresh breeze and sunny beam. 


With thee may Time as kindly deal 


As thou with all that live,— 
Till thou in lovelier islands feel 
Time has no more to give. 
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OUR FOREIGN CORRESPON DENCE. 


JULY, 1863. 
VOYAGE EN SUISSE. 
“The approach to the Swiss Confederation, from 
Venetia, through Lombardy, is significant and in- 
teresting; one passes through successive political 
and historic strata, as defined as if one 
should make a geologic ascent'of an Alp. Vene- 
tia is actually fossil; in Victor Emannel’s realm 
there are signs of vitality, but straggling and im- 
poverished ; in Switzerland all is alive‘and abloom. 
Everything im Switzerland has a young, fresh 
look; the beggars have vanished; the houses are 
} pew.and neat. I was continually fancying mysclf 
in New England. 
Sailing onthe beautiful Lake Maggiore, every- 
thing was impressive,as things are impressive 
which have passed out of relation with the present 
interedts and passions, and stand before us asking | 
aothing~-onby to be admited for their beauty, or 
| pohdered for their lesson. Fair and noble statues 
jagnood-on poteotitie aioe ttre‘ shores; Ittte white 
chapels stoed one above the other, climbing far 
up to the mountain’s top, like pure steps in some 
celestial stairway; villas, so distant that they 
seemed one building, crowned with a dome or 
spire, resolved themselves, on our near approach, 
into villages, and even towns, the hoases all nest- 
ling elose under the wings of the church—which 
to each of them furnishes their only poetry, art 
music, drama,—or whatever lifts them out of the 
ruts of vulgar cares and drudgery. At each vil- 
lage where our little boat paused, the people 
crowded down to us, and each village seemed to 
have a new costume. The varieties of costumes in 
these countries are made by comparatively trifling 
changes. I have been surprised to find how im- 
mense a difference in a woman’s appearance is 
made by her wearing a red handkerchief thrown 
over her head—or asweeping black veil, as at 
Milan,—or a white cap,—or a black fur hat (as the 
Bigolanti of Venice),—or'a straw hat. These dif- 
ferences at a little distance seem to imply oceans 
or ages between people; but when the throng 
come close to the boat, the differences vanish very 





sees much the same class of mulatto-colored peas- 
ants. m 

“When,” says Goethe, “I witnessed Grand Mass 
at Venice, I wished myself either a child or a de- 
votee.” Voyaging through these chapels and 
churches, seeing the still devotee kneeling before 
the Cross or Madonna en the roadside, and around 
all thes: the outspread gradations from the sim- 
plest beauty to the awful grandeur of the Alps, 
one can scarceiy repress a yearning to linger in 
this land where it seems ‘always afternoon,”—to 
sit down and say, “I will return no more.” How 
faint and distant were the sounds of war! Strug- 
gling America and Poland, are not more to that 
Shepherdess watching her flocks, than the convul- 
sions which, ages ago, upheaved the mountain up- 
on which she stands! Why should they be: she 
cannot save Poland or America. Ah, had Fate 
only granted my lot to be the disentangling of the 
lamb from the thicket! * * * 
—But just here a shrill scream put an end to my 
dream, and reminds me that this is an age of 
steam; the shepherds and shepherdesses become 
undistinguishable in the distance from their herds; 
Maggiore looks like some gorgeous drop-curtain 
fallen before an ended drama; Isola Bella, Isle de 
Piscatori, and Isola Madre, seem as they flit by 
like the maiden and the old man who tried to de- 
tain the bearer of the banner inscribed ‘Excel- 
sior:’’—the age of steam is here to bear us up to 
the mighty portals of the Alps on its vast wings. 
And so with Mignon’s song in our hearts, we turn 
from the land 

**Where the citrons bloom, 

And the orange lights up the leafy gloom.” 


It is remarked by Mr. Buckle that people who 
live amid avast natural scenery are apt to be 
dwarfed in their minds and hearts. I must say I 
met with several persons nearthe lakes and the 
Alps, who justified his theory. At breakfast on 
the boat (which I took alone), the man brought 
me two decidedly unpleasant eggs. I gave him a 
mild lecture, then forgave him; but what should 
the fellow do but charge me for those eggs? I 
looked at him, and saw that he was conscious of 
his villany anc his power. I paid him; and then 
putting on a dark Italian look sat down and medi- 
tated revenge. At length it came, and was very 
sweet. I saw that my indignation about paying 
for the eggs, though unuttered, had attracted at- 
tention; I observed also that the fellow was dressy 
and vain. So when the voyage was over, and we 
were ashore, and I saw the enemy with a number 
of the youth-of both sexes around him, I went up 
to him and said “Seignor Malceufs, is our luggage 
all ashore?’ The fellow was thunder-stricken ; 
the crowd laughed and cried, “Seignor Maloufs ! 
Seignor Maleufs!”” The man turned red and mut- 
tered “Sacramento!” and Iam sure he will not 
give my successor bad eggs for breakfast. 

Meanness No. 2 was that I had paid fora first 
class place in the diligence which takes us over 
Mount St. Gothard, and the man had marked my 
| ticket “Coupé.” <A diligence is like one of the old 
| fashioned stage-coaches, having an apartment in 
| front under the driver’s seat called the “coupé,” 
| which is much sought on account of the finer view 
it gives of the scenery through which we pass. 
But when I went to take my place the conductor 
assured me that the coupé was pre-occupied. 
Then I began jabbering my indignation in the best 
Italian, German and French I could master. The 
man was ahead of me; he made his explanations 
in the same polyglott way with a finency and ease 
which carried his point. Then I burst out in En- 
glish, of which neither he nor any other in the 
company understood a word; I began to put my 
wrongs into the,most vehement words, spoke with 
feeling wrath. Never did I know the principle of 
omne ignotum pro mirjfico to work with such a 
The man who had been imperturbable up | 


} 








charm. 
to that moment, began to grow pale out of this 
outpouring of English, and as 1 went on, begged 
me to stop a moment: he then had a conference 
' with the proprietor, and I was given a choice seat 
on the di ligence. 

This was at Magadino. From this little place, the 
northniost point of the Lake, we went by diligence 
to Berzonella, a very ancient place, remarkable for 
its being the chief point of struggle between the 
Swiss and the old dukes of Milan. Two fine old 


the road. One of these is not inhabited, the other 
is used for a military garrison, and one tower is 
used to confine criminals under condemnation for 
execution, or confinement for life. This was the 
first castle I have entered. 

At Berzonella we dine. And here found out that 

Marray’s Guide was not only good to tell stran- 
gers where they were, but also good as a Reform- 
er. For instance, in the last edition, Murray bad 
said that none of the hotels at Berzonella were 
good. Instantly the hotels were waked up; good 
cooks and waiters were sent for; and now one will 
nowhere get better entertainment. So it will ap- 
pear in the next edition of the Guide through 
Switzerland. _ 

Here I encountered some English parties. Wher- 
ever one meets an Englishman in travelling, one 
has two chances in three of finding him in the last 
‘phases of distress, consequent upon bitter and de- 
liberate persecution and ill-usage. The firet time I 
heard the English language spoken in Switzerland 
it was by a man who was denouncing the whole 
Teutonic’ face “as the stupidest and the most dis- 
honest under the sun. His grieyance was that he 
had two weeks before sent home a telegram at a 
heavy cost; and now he had discovered that the 
momentous despatch had never been received. 
But at nearly every point we met Englishmen, and 
each had his bitter grievance. They had been rob- 
bed by the diligence; could get nothing to eat; 
had been misled by the distance; etc., etc. In all 
my journeys I met only two comfortable English- 
men, and they were two Oxonian fellows, jolly 
enough to redeem their country. 

As we began to ascend St. Gothard, the driver 
pointed toa precipice where not long ago a boy 
had lost his life in trying to gather flowers; and 
my spirit was startled back to the yet fresh grave 
at Concord of one whose life had climbed and 
plucked the flower Noble-Purity. This figure, 
used by Emerson for Thoreau, struck me as most 
beautiful, when I gazed on this spot whose story 
made it so graphic. 

Everywhere, just on the way between the valleys 
and the heights, one seesthe goitre. The men 
rarely have it; but for two miles of our journey, 
both here, and in passing by Mount Cenis into Ita- 
ly, [did not see a single woman without the goi- 
tre. It is accounted yet one of the mysteries, why 
the women of these special localities should have 
this disease; but it is certainly true, as reported, 
that they are quite contented with them. In 1834, 
Sir Astley Cooper spent several years out in these 
mountain passes trying to find out the cause of the 
disease; but he could not satisfy himself about it. 
Many have ascribed it to the use of melted snow 
for water,--the mountain streams being of that 
character. But this is contradicted by the fact 
that as we go higher up on the mountains, where 
the water is exclusively melted snow, the goitre 
disappears. Another objection to this theory is 
that the men should have it so much wore rarely 

than the women. I have an impression that it 
will one day be found to have a connection with 
the fact that on these mountains up to a certain 
distance, women are the normal beasts of burden. 

The women all have heavy panniers, and under 

them they stoop; and yet in order to sec where 

they are going, they have to lift their heads. Now, 

any one who stoopsunder a burden, and then 

raises the head, will cause his or her neck to bulge 

out like a camel’s; and this being continued may 

give the neck a definite character, which is also 

transmitted. I have observed amongst the slave- 

cooks of the South, who have to stoop a great deal, 

atendency to goitre. There being no cooking- 
stoves, they cook on the hearth. 


ed by the multitudes of glow-worms, which lift 
their friendly-beacons all along the road. Itis 
well to see and admire them at a distance; for 
when captured they extinguish their light, and are 
the ugliest of all worms. 

Resting for the night ata village on the moun- 
tain side, we start off next morning at five o’clock 
for the ascent. The most glorious cataracts whirl 
around us,and wecross and recross them on 
bridges which a little way off seem like thin bows 
bent between high crags. We go higher: the bare- 


ries, flowers, or crystals found in the mountains,— 
easily made rich-by a few sous. At last we have 
left behind the cataracts and the peasants; the 
houses are visible only as specks in the giant stair- 
way of crags below; a coid blast in our face,—the 
shrill piping of the wind,—a cold damp cloak of 
cloud ;—we are on top of the Alps! What is that? 
Wait until presently the thick cloud is cleft—a 


can see, is at the centre of the globe! Wait until 
you pass “Trembling Vale,” where the stoutest 
heart is thrilled, as on the verge of the Pit!—from 
which come only thunderous cataract-voices, like 
groans of pain from the heart of Nature! I ob- 
served that for one mile after we gained the top of 
St. Gothard, no tongue was rash enough to break 
the awful silence which the stupendous scene im- 
posed; Iet that be my reason for adding no other 
word to the above, which tell no more of what I 


the wayside. 
and strange around us, we started forth at a dash- 


ing gait—which increased fearfully—shooting— 


sants with flowers and fruits; the houses and vil- 
lages; we have come all the way from Arctic to 


cerne. 
scene of the sacred story of Tell and his son; and 


to mark the spot. In this village, with its clean 
and well-built frame-houses, with well-tilled gar- 
dens, with troops of well-dressed children pouring 
out of fine school-houses, I felt as if I were nearer 


instead of the fair hills or heights, not inaccessible, 


On the walls of houses on the water-side are fres- 
coes of those who gave Switzerland her liberty, 


val, bringing pilgrims from every part of Switzer- 
land. 

Like sentinels the Righiand Pilatus stand over 
Lucerne. And it is considered at the town of Lu- 
cerne as mach one’s duty to “‘do” Mount Righi as 
it is at the Glen House to ascend Mount Washing- 
ton. The old woman who attended the room at 
the hotel seemed to be really wounded when I told 
her I was not going tothe top of Righi. But I 
have had my experience that way; and have toil- 
ed twenty weary miles to be enve'oped in rain and 
cloud often enough toagree with Ruskin, that a 
mountain was made for its place on the horizon, 
and that its real sublimity fades away in the ratio 
of your approach beyond a certain point of vision. 
“ I was more interested to sce Mount Pilate than 
the Righi, from having read in boyhood the legend 
of it,—namely, that Pilate, after suffering the cru- 
cifixion of donne, | wandered in agony of spirit 
through ‘the © world, and finally cast himself into a 
tarn on the top | of ‘the monntain which bears his 
name. Phat legend reatigh xieted among the peo- 
ple of this region late into this century; so that 
when very fearful storms arose they believed that 
they were caused by the demons which loved to 
hover about its summit. So far had this belief 
gone that a law was passed by the Canton of Lu- 
cerne forbidding any one to ascend that mountain. 

A few years ago, when a party of scientific men 
desired to go up, there was a legislative removal 
of the prohibition. But all agree that every storm 
that breaks over the region gathers first on the 
brow of Pilate. 

At Lucerne they show a great manj relics, e. g., 
Tell’s bow, Zwingle’s battle-axc; (what on earth 
had Zwingle to do with a battle-axe?) I remem- 
bered, in looking at various things of this descrip- 
tion, a story told by Dumas of this very neighbor- 
hood. He says that he went to a church to see a 
famous relic,—two hairs from the head of the Vir- 
gin Mary. An old man showed the glass which 
contained them. Dumas looking piously but 
keenly, remirked presently that he did not see 
them. The old man looked at the author steadily, 
gave a shrug of his shoulders, and said, ‘‘I have 
been showing them for twenty years, and have 
never seen them yet!” 

One of the most exquisite pleasures I have ever 
had was at Lucerne; it was hearing an organist in 
the Catholic church of the place. I thought I had 
some knowledge of what could be accomplished 
both by organ-builders and organists; but by the 
combined skill of both in the Cathedral at Lucerne, 
a distant chorus as of voices was given; the vari- 
ous leading voices of a quartett coming in one af- 
ter another, and at last joined by achorus. Seve- 
ral who were with me thought, asI did, that we 
could discover some of the words sung by these 
distant voices: what was our surprise on being 
told that the organist was the only personin the 
choir! But more than the maryel of this was the 
exquisite pathos, the soaring spirituality of the 
themes, rendered so skilfully and so earnestly. To 
that unknown organist I am indebted for one of 


the most memorable hours of my life. M. D.C. 


QUINTIN MESSIS, 


FROM THE GERMAN OF CAROLINE PICHLER. 











Translated for the Commonwealth. 





Iv. 
The youth sprang up; “Did she say that?” And 
his cheeks glowed, his eves shot sparks of fire; ‘‘I 
ought to be apainter? Frau Brigitta? Ja paint- 
er? Yes, I will, I will, and God will give me 
grace.” He was beside himself; he sprang to the 
little cupboard, took out all the money that was 


As the evening closes around us, we are charm- then in it, and pressed it into the hand of the mes- 


senger of joy. He knew not what had happened 
to him. Margaret had declared herself; she had 
uttered the wish which could alone be the condi- 
tion of a future possible union! The wise messen- 
ger departed very thankful and verv determined to 
serve the young pair as well as possible, and Quin- 
tin, in the tumalt of his joy, thought of nothing 
else but how he might be able to put in practice, in 
the strongest and quickest way, the determination 
which Margaret’s word had struck out like a glow- 
ing spark from his soul. 

Yes! he would bea painter! It was that which 
had lain so long dark and painfal upon his soul. 
Now it was become clear, he was certain of him- 


foot peasant girls come to the windows with cher- | self; he knew what he wished, and he was troubled 


little or nothing by the hindrances which might 
oppose themselves to such an undertaking; nei- 
ther poverty, his slight practice, nor his lack of 
teaching and support. He would bea painter! 
Margaret had spoken it—he himself had long felt 
it. Henceforth he had no other thought, and saw 
only their aim before him. 

With restless, strengthened industry, he now 
wrought at these little images; love, the inspira- 
tion of hope, guided his hand; they succeeded be- 


moment, and you look down a precipice not three | yond all expectation, and were so well paid for,— 
feet from the wheel, whose bottom, for aught you | Y¢, even ordered by some art-loving friends, that 


it was no unreasonable expectation in Quintin, if 
he thought to obtain from this employment a pret- 
ty sum, with which he could maintain himself and 
his mother for some time, and which must be ob- 
tained forthe sake of the travels and teachings 
necessary to his success. But now, just as he 
stood upon the point of leaving his native city, and 
banishing himself for a long time from Margaret’s 
neighborhood, now he first perceived what moun- 
tains of obstacles, what possibilities, yes, probabil- 
ities, of failure, lay between the present moment 
and the aim of his wishes. If he succeeded as he 
wished, in perfecting himself tn his art, how many 


saw in the St. Gothard Pass than any signpost 00 | years must pass over in the meanwhile! And if 


he came back again, could he hope to find Marga- 


Up among the perpetual snows, which lay white | Tet a8 free as now, and of the same mind as 


now? 
He would declare himself to her, speak with her 
before his journey, cenfess to her how ardently he 


swerving—zig-zag—down the miles of mountain; | loved her, what determination her words had 
the snows are left; the cedars re-appear; the pea- | awakened in him; he would swear to her eternal 


fidelity, and receive her vows in return. »— 
And would that be honorably done? Could he 


; __ | entangle the maiden’s futare with such uncertain 
Capricorn, from icebergs to summer fields, which prospects, and bind her to a decision which she 
slope gently down to the beautiful waters of Lu- | might hereafter repent of, and be able to fulfil only 


Here we find the village of Altdorf, the | #cainst her father’s wishes and her own later judg- 
ment? 


No, he would not speak with her; silently would 


holding in its heart a noble monument and statue he depart, and only through Brigitta, should she 


learn what had become of him, guess the rest, and 
do what her own heart prompted. 

This was the conclusion which he came to after 
long waverings hither and thither; and now he 


| sought Brigitta for himself, informed her of his 
New England than at any time since I left Ameri- | unalterable determination, and named the soon 
ca. coming day of his departure. The dame was 
And now we embark at the beautiful lake. Here | frightened. She remembered the words which she 


had spoken to him some time before, and what he 
had answered; but she had regarded it like the 


gleaming with villages, towers, statues, chateaux, speeches of lovers in general, as foam which the 
which surround Maggiore, we have stupendous | imagination drives up and scatters again into noth- 
mountain heights,—such as the Righi and Pilate. | ing. Now it stood before her, firm and not to be con- 
tradicted, and it came upon her like something in- 
credible and gigantic. Then when she was convinced 


that the smith was im earnest to become a painter, 


and close down to the water is the celebrated | she exerted herself to prove to him that this lofty 


; 


ely 





well known to her; but she strove in vain, and 
found Quintin so free from any extravagant hope, 
so well acquainted with the difficulties which he 
was going to meet, but also so quietly determined 
to conquer them all, that she finally yielded, and 
invoked the blessing of Heaven upon his journey. 
But she hastened immediately to Margaret, and 
imparted this news to her. Surprise, delight, won- 
der and pain chased each other through the maid- 
en’s soul; for a moment she was quite silent; then 
she said: 

“He is going, and I have certainly driven him 
away. Who knows how he will succeed, and 
whether I shall ever see him again! Nevertheless, 
I will take leave of him. Ihave never spoken to 
him in my life.” Brigitta looked at her amazed. 
“Yes, yes,” resumed Margaret, “tomorrow I will 
go to Early Mass at the Church of the Virgin; teil 
him, and bring him with thee thither, or, rather, 
bid him there and accompany me.” 

These words increased Brigitta’s surprise, she 
had thought she might arrange a loving meeting 
and it was merely to manage a formal leave-taking. 
Womanlike she promised herself what she desired, 
and went to carfy Quintin the unlooked for mes- 
sage. He needed some time to comprchend his 
good fortune; for along time he thought that Fraa 
Brigitta was making sport of him and he began 
to be vexed. But when she repeated it so often 
and so earnestly, and named the place and hour 
at which he should find her in the church of the 
Virgin, then he could no longer doubt, and the 
thought of seeing Margaret, of being able to speak 
with her, to be called to her at her bidding, 
plunged him into a sea of ecstacy from which he 
did not recover for the evening and the whole 
night. 

The next morning had scarcely begun to grow 
gray, when he was dressed and upon the street 
which Frau Brigitta had indicated to him. He 
was compelled to wait a long time, for the impa- 
tience of his love had anticipated the time, and the 
hour was still quite distant. Meantime the streets be- 
gan to bealive; peasants were coming with provis- 
ions ; shutters were taken down ; house-doors jarred ; 
merchants and artizans opened their shops; men, 
housekeepers and maids passed over the market, 
bargaining, and purchasing what was needed at 
home; but for Quintin the star which he was look- 
ing for had not yet arisen. Now from the com- 
pleted tower of the Church of the Virgin, rang out 
the bell which called to Mass, and immediately 
Quintin saw at the other end of the square where 
the side street opened opposite, a graceful female 
figure inablack dress, her head covered with a 
snow-white veil, which héd the forehead and chin, 
and left only the eyes and beautifully formed nose 
visible. This garment was fastened at the waist 
by a golden girdle, whose ends hung down in front, 
and at the side of which hung an amber rosary. 
In spite of the concealment, Quintin recognized 
her whose form always hovered before him awake 
or dreaming; behind her came Frau Brigitta also 
clothed in black, but enveloped in a veil of a pale 
yellow color; and now was the time for Quintin to 
address her. He had scarcely heard the sound of 
her voice once at the target-shooting, and trem- 
bled at the thought of what he ought and wished 
now to say toher. But he did not dare to go to 
meet her, and remained standing in a niche at the 
foot of the uncompleted tower; she must pass by 
there to go into the vestibule, and thence into the 
church. She also had seen him froma distance 
and it was not for naught that the concealing veil 
was wrapt around her maiden face; forit hid the 
burning binshes which overspread her cheeks. 
Besides she was now anxious, and half repented her 
rash step; but there was no help for it now and 
she went firmly on toward the church. 

Quintin stepped forward and could scarcely 
greet her with amost reverent bow. She also 
stood confused; but Fran Brigitta whose experi- 
eneegave herakey to young people’s behavior, 
saw what both needed and put thegconversation in 
a proper channel while she placed Margaret before 
her protégé. 

“hear,” Margaret began, and her voice stole 

into his soul like the tones of a flute, through her 
veil, which the gently opened lips slightly moved; 
“T hear that you think of leaving us and of devot- 
ing yourself to painting. My father greatly ap- 
proves of this undertaking and is willing to give 
you letters of introduction to his friends and mas 
ters in the artin the Burgundian cities, which may 
be of essential use to you.” 

Quintin was astounded, delighted, and almost 
unable to reply, but he stammered out something 
of kindness, of inexhaustible gratitude, and Mar- 
garet found more meaning and eloquence in this 
confused speech, and the tone in which it was ut- 
tered than in the best sermon she ever had heard. 

He had been able to say so much to her in these 
broken words, this voice half stifled with sighs, 
which she could not understand though she would 
gladly havedone so. Gradually his composure re- 
tnrned, he was able to maintain himself properly 
and t otalk with suitable coherence about his pur- 
pose. 

But now the bell struck Yor the second time, and 
it was the hour for Mass to begin, and the congrte- 
gation to enter the church. It must de. Brigitta 
exhorted; Quintin stood like an outlaw who is to 
receive his sentence of death. He was about to 
leave Margaret for a long time, perhaps forever; 
the impulse was strong within him to sink at her 
feet and confess his love. Honor,—a thought of 
his lowly station, even the place where they were, 
withheld him. But to her eyes, too, the tears rush- 
ed; she thought of the solemn moment, and that 
it was her words which drove the youth from his 
peaceful calling, from his mother’s arms, and his 
native city, out with an unknown, uncertain life. 
Willingly would she have given him a memento 
of this hour, but she had nothing but her rosary. 
She took it as it was, with the beautiful silver 
cross, wrought in perforated work, handed it to 
him and said: “Think of me sometimes, when you 
remember Antwerp, and include me in your pray. 
ers. I will hear the holy Mass for your happy 
journey.’”’ With these words she laid the rosary in 
his hands, which received it trembling; his knees 
bent, he sank almost at her feet, he could not 
speak, but in the moist glances of his bluc eyes 
which looked upon her through tears, in the fea- 
tures where glowed the tenderest love, she read 
more than words could tell. Quickly but warmly, 
she pressed his hand, cast upon him one look, and 
entered the church. But Quintin stood rooted to 
the spot, and gazed after her so long as a wave of 
her dress was visible, and then he could not leave 
the place until a throng of people streaming out 
of the church, warned him of the conclusion of 
the Mass. Now there came to him the blessed 
chance of seeing Margaret again; but he dared not 
meet her. Modestly he stepped back behiud a pil- 
lar in the vestibule. Now she came, and two state- 
ly ladies with her; yet he believed he saw her 
glance aside at the spot where he was standing and 
cease for a moment in her course. He was happy 
enough, and for the moment persuaded that he 
could ask no greater or more determined happi- 
ness, and so he sent after her his prayers and bles- 
sings, which he implored with ardent fervour from 
Heaven. 

The next day he went, as he had been bidden, to 

the studio of Master De Vrindt, who received him 

kindly, praised his talent, gave him many useful 

hints, and talked with himaboat his work. Finally 

he handed him two letters, one to Rogier Van der 

Weyde, at Brussels, the other to Hugo Van der 

Goez, in Bruges, both pupils of the great Van Eyk; 

he alsp advised him to seek ont the most famous 

of all that namber, Master Hans Hommelink, who 

lived, at that time, not in the Netherlands, but in 

the splendid German Imperial-City of Cologne on 

the Rhine, where he was busy in adorning the 

costly shrine of the sainted Ursula with miniatare- 

pictures. Thankful, and sweetly moved, Quintin 

received these letters and councils, and recognized 


for him. But she herself, the beloved maiden, he 
did not see. The education and manners of the 
times forbade it. But as he passed over the steps 
it seemed to him as if he saw her standing upon 
the little open passage which ran around the court 
yard, and leaning over the railing as if she were 
looking upon the steps. It was impossible for 
him to decide quite clearly, through the iron grat- 
ings and little window blinds, if it were really she; 
but the very possibility that it was she; and that 
she was there for his sake, shed a gush of bewil- 
dering joy into his heart. He stopped, he sank 
upon his knees, and for a couple of moments, ad- 
dressed his prayers to her as to his patron-saint; 
then he arose and hastened homeward intoxicated 
with joy. 

Now he had obtained, what exceeded all his 
wishes, and he determined to begin his chosen 
career the sooner the better. After he had arranged 
everything in the house in the best manner pos- 
sible, cared for his sad mother, taken a truly pain- 
ful farewell of her, and promised also to send news 
of himself as soon as possible to Antwerp, he tied 
up his buadle on the third day after his honorable 
visit to Master de Vrindt, and in the early morning 
wandered through the strect where Margaret dwelt, 
not without tarrying awhile opposite the window, 
from which she had looked so often, that he might 
once more bid the most fervent farewell in his 
heart. Then he went out through the Emperor’s 
gate, and took the road to Brussels, where he in- 
tended to present Master de Vrindt’s first Ictter of 
introduction, and lay the basis of his undertaking. 
What farther was to become of him he would leave 
to God and his providence. 

Quintin was now gone, and it cost Margaret bit- 
ter tears, when Frau Brigitta on the afternoon of 
the same day when he left town, came to her imme- 
diately after a visit to his mother, and told her 
what the good, young man had done and said, how 
he had provided for his mother by the sternest self- 
denial, taking for himself only what was absolute- 
ly needful, and how he had besought her, Frau 
Brigitta, to let him occasionally hear through his 
mother of his acquaintances and well-wishers in 
Antwerp. 

Margaret understood this request only too well, 
but she kept silence, and hid all that had happened 
on those last days deep in her heart. 

In the present disposition of his mistress, De 
Bos’ chance was none of the best. If she had for- 
merly treated him with indifference, she had now 
become perfectly cold, and let him see her cold- 
ness so plainly that all his conceit and vanity were 
inadequate to render him satisfied with this state 
of things, and he made bitter complaints of it to 
her father. De Vrindt indeed, had long since 
changed his opinion of the mind of his future son- 
in-law, since his fuppishness and self-conceit were 
so evident in all his words and actions; yet on the 
other hand his artistic skill and his future seemed 
to deserve consideration. He was vexed with Mar- 
garet, he made her reproaches and remonstrances, 
there were many unpleasant scenes between father 
and daughter, bride and bridegroom, but Margaret 
was firm, and De Vrindt who heartily loved his 
only, and otherwise so obedient child, at last 
yielded, and comforted himself for this ruined 
hope, by the thought that with Margaret’s youth 
and beauty, there would be no lack of future 
suitors. 





A year had passed since Quintin left Antwerp. 
Margaret lived quietly with her father, and strove, 
as much as possible, to escape the eyes and the at- 
tentions of the young gentlemen at Antwerp. She 
indeed daily arranged the studio of her father, but 
now she did not go daily to the window, nor look 
over to the smithy; but if she did it, she stood 
there with her eyes filled with water; for he whom 
she had so often and so gladly seen there, was 
there nolonger. His love, his sacrifice, his heroic 
determination, finally even, his noble bearing and 
the expression of his looks during the last inter- 
view at the church-door, had made an ineffaceable 
impression on her mind. Everywhere, going or 





feeling of knowing in approaching death that his 
child was happy in the arms of a worthy man, 
and his former love and tenderness for Margaret 
now gave way to a morose manner that saddened 
the maiden’s days. The old aunt, too, was dis- 
pleased ; and did not spare reproaches, and one day 
passed eventiess like another; every change seemed 
banished like every joy from the deathly still 
house, and the dearest hope of the aged female 
relative, to weave for the younger the bridal gar- 
land, and to superintend her trousseau séemed lost 
in cloud and mist. 

Margaret bore all with Quiet patience, and held 
firm in the faith and fidelity of the beloved one, 
until, at last, toward the end of the third year, 
when now many months had flown since any news 
of the absent one had been received, her hope al- 
so withered; her hope lowered its weary wings, 
and the thought that he was dead, or that, after 
the manner of men of which her aunt had so of- 
ten warned her, his heart might have changed in 
so long a time, gradually sank with bitter pain in- 
to her heart, and gnawed like a hidden worm upon 
the blossom of her youth. 





The fourth year of Quintin’s absence had begun, 
and some months of it already passed, whén, ore 
Sunday morning, Master De Vrindt, retdthing 
from preaching and High Mass, learned of the cld 
servant who had taken care of the honse, that a 
stranger had been there who asked for him, had 
gone into the studio, and waited there some time, 
and as the Master tarried so long, had gone away 
leaving word that he would return again later. 
Such a visit was so common an occurrence to 
the well-known and respected Master De Vrindt, 
that be did not think of it again, but went into his 
chamber, laid aside his Sunday suit, exchanged 
the beautiful velvet cap for a more common one, 
in order, since the Lord’s Day forbade him to work, 
to arrange and put straight some things among his 
figures. On the easel stood yesterday’s unfinished 
picture, an “Annunciation,” and the artist could 
not but stop in passing to observe with pleasure 
the expression in the figure of the timid, fright- 
ened virgin, the angelic mildness and quiet loftiness 
of the features,and the modesty in the position of 
the hands crossed upon the breast, while she seems 
to have just uttered the words, “Behold the hand- 
maid of the Lord, according to Thy will be it unto 
me!” Then updh the Marriage-finger of the Holy 
Virgin, he beheld a ring which he had not painted 
there. He was amazed, he went toward it; the 
golden circlet, studded with precious stones, was 
drawn around the finger with uncommon art and 
a deceptive appearance of reality, and De Vrindt 
knew not which most to wonder at, the bold pro- 
cedure of the unknown, in painting something 
upon the picture of another, or the art with which 
the jewels and stones were represented, and which 
in this trifle announced a great artist. 

“What is this?” cried he; ‘‘who has done this? 
Who has been here?”’ His call brought the maid 
into the room; a sharp examination was instituted 
—no one had been in the studio but the before- 
mentioned stranger. ‘‘Who was he, how did he 
look?” The servant must describe him. A tall, 
stately man, apparently of some twenty years of 
age, with blae eyes and yellow hair, with strong 
but pleasant features, whose expression had some- 
thing quiet and magnanimous. flis dress was 
black with dark brown under coat and doublet, 
simple, but very neat; on his head he wore a Bur- 
gundian cap of deep blue velvet with a narrow 
edge of gold, and about his waist was a plain gir- 
dle, from which hung a beautiful sword with a 
smooth cross-handle of steel. 

Master De Vrindt could reconcile this picture 
with noneof his Antwerp friends; the maid, too, as - 
sured him that she had never seen the gentleman 
before. De Vrindt supposed him then to be a for- 
eign artist, and was pleased to be able to know an 
artist who, to judge from this slight proof, could 
be no common painter. 

He hastened down into the room where his 
daughter and her aunt were, and told them with 
much liveliness of the occurrence, described the 





staying, she saw his blue eyes full of longing and 
veiled in tears; everywhere she heard the sounds | 
of his voice. She thought of what he must have | 
suffered and was yet suffering; that for her sake, 
urged on by her words, he had left his mother and 


figure and dress of the unknown, as the maid had 
drawn him, and asked them to follow him into the 
studio and see the wonderful ring itself. But into 
Margaret’s soul her father’s description had shed 
a ray of light, that in delight and anxiety, fear and 





his birth-place, and wandered away afar off, per- 
haps to strugg'e with want, perhaps to lie down 
sick and helpless. So by and bye the doubt arose 
in her mind whether she were not bound to reward | 


so much fidelity, and to keep safely fur him, who | 
for her sake had taken upon himself all this grief 
and toil, the prize of his exertions. 

His mother, too, missed his comfort, his aid. It 
seemed no more than right to Margaret, to aid as 
much as possible the woman who, through her, 
had so much to suffer; to compensate then. Alas, 
who can compensate a mother for a son, and one 
so grateful,so worthy,as Quintin? Therefore, 
and also that she might from time to time learn 
news of him, she sent Brigitta to the old Frau Mes- 
sis with little gifts, and with the assurance that 
during her son’s absence, she should not fail to re- 
ceive these from a friend, who wished to remain 
unknown. 

At the beginning of the journey, and even 
through the first year, all went well. Quintin lived 
then in the Netherland cities of Brussels, Ghent, 
and Bruges, where, in his time, the most famous 
masters in the art of Painting Nived. The scholars 
drew, and whoever from France or Germany wish- 
ed to learn anything, travelled to the Netherlands, 
to perfect himself in his art. There were now, al- 
though, like many of his contemporaries, Quintin 
did not know howto write, many opportunities 
through a townsman, a travelling craftsman, or a 
merchant, whom his business led to Antwerp, to 
send his mother news, or small sums of money 
which he earned by his toil, and there never failed 
to be a meaning word for Frau Brigitta, which she 
did not fail to carry to the proper place. They al- 
so learned in this way that Quintin made incredi- 
ble advances in his art, and was prized by all his 
teachers not only for his rare talents, but for his 
modest manners, and the matron shed tears of joy 
and vowed to God to bear patiently the pains of 
absence of such ason on account of this joy; a 
resolution that she made as often with her head as 
her mother’s heart broke it again in her grief for 
the far-distant, the only one. 

Bat the absence lengthened. Quintin went to 
Cologne, he crossed the Rhine, and visited the cit- 
ies, the abbeys, the churches, the castles, on its 
beautiful banks; to behold all that was worthy of 
being seen, to make copies, to converse with Ger- 
man masters, and so gradually to become more 
and more perfect in his art. Now news came rare- 
ly; at the end of the second year ther ceased en- 
tirely, and the troubled mother and sorrowful be- 
loved had not even the satisfaction of knowing if 
the absent friend was yet alive. 

But that he loved her if he yet lived, Margaret 
was unalterably certain, and since the news of his 
progress in Art, since the fame of his works began 
already to resound here and there,and reached 
even to De Vrindt’s studio, who was highly re- 
joiced at it, without suspecting what share his own 
house had in the making of this new artist; since 
that time, also, Hope raised its head in Margaret’s 
heart, and the possibility of reaching the goal of 
her desires, which once had seemed to her s0 fan- | 
ciful, became by degrees a probability. 

Bat yet she hada hard situation and much to 
suffer for her love. Daring the three years, retired 


hope, gave her a presentiment of who the skillful 
stranger might be, who bore himself so mysterious- 
ly, and left such a strange trace of his presence! 


| She trembled, her heart was in a tumult, and then 


she blaméd her easy credulity and frantic hope. 

Now they had come to the easel. The aunt drew 
out her spectacles, and placed herself so that Mar- 
garet could not have a glimpse at the picture; 
long she looked and admired, and wondered at the 
beauty of the painted gems, and thought that such 
a jewel would not disgrace the hand of a royal 
bride,—(Margaret’s heart beat hard at this word) 
and at last, she thought, that there, where the 
stones joined the artfully chased gold, she saw let- 
ters. Now Margaret could wait no longer, she 
pushed away her aunt, looked and looked, and 
with loudly beating heart, she thought that she al- 
so saw in almost invisible size a painted Q. and 
M . as they had stood years, before upon the little 
figures of the saints. Unable to stand, she sank 
down upon a chair near the easel; her deadly pale- 
ness terrified her father and her aunt, they sprang, 
toward’her; the aunt unfastened her neckerchief, 
her father hastened to throw open the window 
shutters; for he did not doubt that the smell of 
oil in the closely shut room had affected his child 
long since growing weaker. Just as the blinds 
were open she heard a ringing ‘at the door, in a 
moment the maid opened the door of the room 
and the stranger entered, a tall, noble figure in 
simple but costly clothing, bowed respectfully, and 
seemed to lack either the courage or the power to 
speak. Margaret stared at him ; she had recognized 
him at the first glance, she trembled and clung 
closely to the arm of the tall chair behind which 
she was half-hidden. 

De Vrindt first broke the general silence, going 
toward the stranger and politely asking with whom 
he had the honor of speaking. 

“You do not recognize me, Master De Vrindt,” 
replied the other, “and I readily understand it. 
Quintin Messis, the poor blacksmith’s apprentice, 
who more than three years ago—”’ 

“Is it possible? Herr Messis!” cried the old 
man, and the aunt approached with hands clasped 
in amazement. ‘Herr Messis!” cried she, “our 
former neighbor! who would ever have known you 
in this shape?” 

“Many changes have happened to me,” replied 
he, while a slight smile played around his lips. 
“Bat one,” he pursued,—and his eyes turned with 
earnest love toward Margaret, who stood still 
trembling by the chair,—‘one thing has: not 
changed in me, and I hope to find everything else 
as [ left it.” 

“Certainly,” whispered Margaret, while she left 
her place, “‘ccrtainly everything which you prize 
will be found the same. Your mother is wéll.” 

“Thanks be to God! [ have found her well and 
more cheerful than I left her; unseen angels have 
cared for her.” He looked at Margaret, his eyes 
littered through tears of gratitude and love. 

“But how shall [explain the transformation in 
your appearance, my worthy Herr Messis?” said 
the old man somewhat impatiently, interrupting 
the significant speech of the lovers which he did 
not comprehend. 

“Do you remember our last convefsation in this 





as she had lived, many suitors had been found for 
the beautiful, wealthy maiden, and since she dis- 
missed every one, found in every one something ly 
to object to, justly or unjustly, and it soon seemed 
as if she thought to live and die a maid, the old } 
De Vrindt was at last quite angry, and lost all the | 
patience with which he had hitherto regarded the | 
whim and caprice of his daughter, as he termed | 
it; years and sickness came to render him yet more | 
bitter; he believed himself brought to be foreed 














castles stand cach side, with towers commanding 


“Tell’s Chapel,” which witnesses each year a festi- | purpose was fully, whose fantastic ground was 


therein the hand of careful friendship that worked 


to resign that comfort of old age and the sweet 


room, honored master, and how kindly you gave 
me letters of introduction to your artist friends, 

Van Eyk’s scholars at Brussels and Antwerp. 
Your counsels, your advice fell upon no unfaithful 
ground. I have become a painter, already I have 
accomplished much, and can say that I regard: 
with pleasure the results of my work. Now I have 
returned to my native city and purpose to finish 
here the many commissions which I have received 
in my travels in the Netherlands as well as in the’ 
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me . is fine, that ; , me, cried the in its in its ' aa . i 
artist. “And it was you who were here and left ditional chapters, we notice that Miss ‘Aleott, has. 
me there”=-he pointed to the easel, “a proof of added s page here and there, where the fitnéss of 
yourartt?’ things or the correction of some misunderstanding 
“Pardon me, Master De Vrindt, it was I, and } |required it.” She deitieates the book to that ‘utth- 

beseech you to forgive the boldness, with w ‘e Mr 
dared to touch your beautiful work.” fui friend and loyal lady herself a nurse, Miss 
---NQH "Say BOthing shoutte in that way! The | Hannan Srevenson of this city. 
ring is painted ina masterly manner and shows | If this number of our paper had proved to be the 
thas you have learned something important.” last, as we feared, from our Publisher's account it 
must be, we were reconciled to the passing away of 


- : te 99 
saw! I knew it,” cried Margaret quickly, and the Commonwealth, by this among other things, 


blushed ‘at her own hasty speech. 

- The. ten 2 ade sharply at te and Messis. | that we have introduced to the great public a book 
A suspicion began to dawn upon his sorl;—the | so full of wit, sense and sympathy, as this of Miss 
young man’s visit, many of his speeches, the ‘5, 

_ painted jewel, his daughter's faintness.—He was ro pris 
silent, looked long at both and smiled. , 
Bat Messis took heart. He went to the old man, 
‘Master De Vrindt! I see you have gleamings of 
the truth. Yes,I lovg your daughter; her word 
drove,me from the anvil three years ago; for her 


,; her I be 
sake, that I ig retry ccpenicad mis art, | biography nor an autobiography, but a cross be- 


ey edt can best judge, and I am now | tween the two, and though it communicates many 
here and ask for Margaret’s hand, unless her heart | details of mach interest concerning the family, the 

gs turned from the poor blacksmith’s apprentice | -1:14n00d and the literary labors of Victor Hugo, 

pein, Sa as he spoke these last | We “#0 get from it no adequate conception of the 
ag hy my alas fixed upon her with the | man. The translation too is a poor one, as is that 

3 of Les Miserables by the same hand. Striv- 


same of tenderness, longing and truth 
as at the last interview at the Church of Virgin. ing to render the French idiom closely, the 


Her heart was conquered. Three years of separa translator has sacrificed good English to his 
tion, of sorrow, vanished before his looks, that past ‘ : 
pd thick upon this present, Qaintin’s love | Whim, and hes neither done justice to his author 
was the same as three years ago, and her own nor to either language. Yet there is much to at- 
heart had not changed. So she reached him her | tract the reader in these pages. The story of Hugo’s 
land, but only its _paamaeg ing the oe ee early life—allowing for the difference between a 
ae — apr apr tea wide. depen g ’| poy and girl, is almost the exact paralle! of that of 
De Vrindt was truiy surprised at what his great contemporary George Sand. When shall 
he saw and heard, but he was none the less re | wo have in English agood biography of her, and 
joiced, especially when by and bye he saw the | 4 just criticism on her works? 
works of his brave son-in-law, and pad We observe that Madame Hugo reprints in this 
much fame and wealth he had already acquired by ; 
his art, and how mary excellent commissions he volume the letter of M. Hugo in behalf of Joun 
Brown, whose true position was seen by the 


had, ’ 
But the good aunt rejoiced no lest than he, who | French Democrat when American Democrats were 
On the 2nd of 


now had at last the comfort of adorning the bri-| exulting over his public murder. 

dal gariand of her niece, and Frau Brigitta who December 1859 he said: 
pan — both shaded ee From the political point of view the murder of 
for the sbare her serviceable friendship had had in| J°ha Brown would be an irreparable blander. 
thew good fortune. On the wedding day, the hap- It would be a latent fissure in the Union which 
bridegroom placed upon Margaret’s finger just would end in severing it. It is possible that the ex- 
pest a costly ring, set with gems, as he had paint- ecution of Brown might consolidate slavery in 
ed upon the aed af the Holy Virgin. Virginia, but it is certain that it would shatter 

So from a smith, Quintin Messis became a paint- the whole American bse ads os 

er, the happy busband of angexcellent, faithful If Mr. Seward had been as wise as this French 
fanatic he would never have made that speech in 


woman, # respected citizen in his native town, a 
man whom yet for several hundred years, posteri- | the Senate in which he declared that the hero of 
Harper’s Ferry was justly slain; nor would he in 


Victor Huco. By a Witness or His LiFe: 
|Mapame Huco.] Translated from the original 
French. By Charles Edwin Wilbour. New 
York: Carleton, Publisher, pp. 175. 


This book is a disappointment. Itis neither a 





ty names with respect among the most famous 
painters of his time. Many of his pictures yet re- : 
main and adorn public and private collections; | !ater days have played into the hands of the Empe- 

ror whom Hugo had gibbeted to public infamy 


from the most of them smile upon us the features 
of his beloved Margaret; for the true husband ccl- | jong before Mr. Seward was made Stcretary of 


ebrated bis first and only love by all the magic of State. 
his art. One of his most famous pictures was a 
“Descent from the Cross,” which he painted for 
the Joiner’s Guild at Antwerp, and for the pos- 
session of which Philip II. strove long but in| 
nr es wioll saa in his art j FE iaccehs 
e left a pupil and successor in his art in one of | 

his caida tehcon Messis, but he never cqualled | A waetched book. : : 
his father. Happy and respected, skilful and dis- | one part worse than trash, for it is full of that vile 
tinguished in music as well as painting, he reached | indifference to moral considerations, which in New 
the age of a years, seg hae native city | York, more than anywhere else in America passes 
gratefully honored his memory by a monument : ; FS 
erected in the Church.of the Virgin, on which is for = wisdom. Let our readers avoid it and 
to be seen his profile hewn in stone, and the sig- | all similar stuff. 
nificant inscription, 

Connubialis amor ex Mulcibre fecit Apellem. 


LITERARY REVIEW. 


Romora. A Nove... Br Georor Ettror. 


York: Harper and Brothers. Boston: 2 : 
Williams and Co. A book that startles and excites you, like the 


Of late years there has becn a prejudice against approach to some gmat wonder of nature. A 
the historical novel. Scott and his successors | 000K to be devoured like the novel rather than 
set the fashion so long, that there has been | pored over like the scientific treatise which it is. 
a very pardonable reaction in favor of the | As the title indicates, Professor Tyndall devotes 
novel of modern times—the tale of the street, of | himself in these five hundred pages to prove and 
the drawing room, of the battle field of today. | illustrate the wise conjectures of Bacon, who in 


SHOULDER Straps. A NovEL oF NEw YORK 
AND OF THE ARMY OF 1862. By HENRY Mor- 
ForD: Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson and 











It is three parts trash and 


HEeaT CONSIDERED AS A MODE OF MoTion: BE- 
InG A CouRSE OF TWELVE LECTURES DELIV- 
ERED AT THE ROYAL INSTITUTION OF GREAT 
BRITAIN IN THE SEASON OF 1862. By JOHN 

New| TYNDALL, F.R.8. &c. New York: D. Apple- 
A.| tonand Company. 
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iomed last week, lay our countrymen under great 

} obligations to the Messrs. Appleton. 

Tue Licut axp Dark oF THE REBELLION. 
Philadelphia: George W. Childs. y 
This is a worthless book, written by Mr. C. E 

Lester, and elegantly printed by Mr. Childs. 


Steuts Aroor. Br Witx1e Cotuins. Phila- 
delphia: T. B. Peterson. ; 

This is not a novel, nor a new book, buf sketches 
of a journey in Cornwall made a dozen years ago, 
before Mr. Collins had grown famous by his fic- 
tions. It is a good enough description of the Cor- 
nish scenery and people, but vastly imferior in 
style to Sala’s books of the same sort. 


Licar. Br Heten Monet. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton and Company. 

A well meant, but poor novel, The heroine is 
a Christian beloved by a worldly youth, who final- 
ly is converted, of course. If the world were made 
up of such character’ as we find here it would be 
far more tiresome than itis. “Light” is decidedly 
heavy. 

THE BaRBaRisM OF Savery. New Epition 
WITH a DepicaTion. Br Hon. CHARLES 
Sumner. Boston: A. Williams and Com 
pany. 

This is a fine reprint of Mr. Sumner’s great 
Speech of 1860, which was reckoned severe at the 
time, but which the slaVeholders of the South have 
ever since been busy in justifying. It is prefaced 
by a spirited appeal to the young men of America, 
to whom it is dedicated. 


FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 

The war, which has allowed the taxable property 
of Boston, to increase $27,000,000 in a single year, 
has not diminished the demand for books. New 
publishers are springing up every where,—Mr. Red- 
path, and the Brothers Roberts here, for example, 
and many new books are announced, 

Mr. Redpath has in press the Life of Toussaint 
L’Ouverture, abridged from Baird, with the addi- 
tion of the curious Memoires Sur La Vie de Tous- 
saint, ascribed to his own pen, and never before 
translated from the French. We understand that 
the same publisher also contemplates issuing a 
translation of the Encheiridion of Epictetus, the fa- 
vorite book of Toussaint, according to some. It 
was the companion of Diogenes Teufelsdréckh in 
his wanderings, and has consoled and supported 
many generations of men, since its author, a Ro- 
man Slave, first sent it out to the world from his 
poor hut. eee 

Ticknor and Fields have in press several new 
books,—among others one by Hawthorne, and one 
by Thoreau. The latter will be made up of Mr. Tho- 
reau’s later contributions to{the Atlantic, including 
two papers which are to appear in October and 
November, and some of his earlier articles in oth- 
er magazines. Among them will be a long paper 
on Thomas Carlyle, first printed in Graham’s 
Magazine; “Resistance to Civil Government,” 
from the sthetic Papers; and several other polit- 
ical papers. It is in contemplation to issue hereaf- 
| ter a volume of his letters and poems, some of which 
| we have printed in the Commonwealth. Every 
line of his verse ought to be printed and pre- 





served. ve 

Little, Brown and Co., will soon publish a new 
volume (the ninth) of Bancroft’s History of the 
United States, and the first volume of White’s 
| Shakspeare, which completes the work, the other 
| volumes having been previously issued. 

T. B. Peterson and Brothers have in press two 
new novels by Mrs. Henry Wool, entitled “Squire 
Trevelyn’s He&’”’ and “The Shadow of Ashlydyatt.”’ 
They also announce a novel by Mrs. Ann S. Steph- 
| ens, entitled “True as Steel,” and a new work by 





| 
Dickens, Thackeray, the Brontés, Mrs. Gaskcll, 
Mrs. Stowe, Kingsley, and the rest have won their 


the twentieth aphorism of the second book of his | : 
= is ‘ ; | Gustave Aimard, under the tittle of “The Gold 
Novum Organon says that “heat itself, its essence | Suntan 

| ers. 
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ee re . r there are to be very serious European complica- 
hel efforts iy that direction; the country was | tions, aad is very anxious to bave the English ar- 
} dish cattened Dy many reverses; the elections were | my and navy considerably increased. A war,—not 
Opening unfavorably for the friends of freedom, | very perilous, and with some conquerabls nation, 
and even in Massachusetts the retarn of Mr. Sum- | —would just now give him an excuse for demand- 
ner to the seat he has filled with so much honor, | ing such an enlargement of the English military 
was a matter of doubt to many. The Common-| force. 3. It is strongly suspected by some that 
wealth devoted itself first of aff to that matter, and | Pam is moré committed tb interference in bebalf 
labored for two month’s for Mr. Sumner’s re-elec- | of Poland than he likes to be; that he is scarcely 
tion. At first, scarcely one of the leading news- | ready for anything quite so serious; and that a Ja- 
papers of the State was with us, while the ablest | pan war would enable him to eat some of his words 
of all, the Springfield Republican, in the absence | and retrace some of his steps, with more dignity 
of its editor-in-chief was bitterly against us. Yet | than he can now. ¢ 
within two the months that preceded the election, | But it is doubtful whether he will accomplish all 
we saw these journals one by one range themselves | he desires. This Government is too thoroughly 
on our side, and the election of Mr. Sumner be- | committed to co-operation with France and Aus- 
came a foregone conclusion long before the ballots | tria. The rapture between Austria and Russia is 
were cast. ” now complete. France has almost determined up- 
Along with this support of our eminent Sena-| on an active interference in the Polish struggle, 
tor, we had constantly favored the removal of | and England will have to go with her. i 
General MacCiellan from a position which he had| There would not be a moment’s difficulty in 
never deserved. In this too, we were opposed by | prognosticating a military interposition in behalf 
the same Massachusetts newspapers. Only the/| of Poland, if it were not that the liberals of Eng- 
Transcript among the Boston dailies escaped the | land are divided seriously. Mr. Bright, the Star, 
MacClellan delusion. Some of them still hanker| and their school, have raised non-intervention of 
after him and his clique, but the verdict of the | all kinds into a principle ; the other class of libe- 
world has long been registered with ours against | rals declare tnat so long as the laboring men of 
him. England are compelled to support a standing ar- 
Weearly and steadily urged the emancipation | my, that army should be made to do something for 
of the slaves, not by any gradual process, which we the cause of human freedom. Hence they wish to 
showed to have , been grays unwise, but by the| interfere for Poland. This party among the liber- 
swift method of immediate justice. In September | als is largest, and grows constantly larger. 
1862 neither the President, the Press, nor the coun-{ Meanwhile the idea of any interference in the 
try werévin favor of this bold policy,f-now they American question is absolutely dead. Mr. Roe- 
are fully committed to it, with all its consequences, | buck’s brief reign of terror is over. The Emperor 
and since the first of January, slavery has had no | of the French, since the expost in the Commons 
legal existence in the greater portion of the South- | House, turns as ‘“‘green” as when Kinglake saw 
ern States. him near the battle-field, whenever the American 
Not only did we urge the Emancipation of the | question is mentioned. The victories on the Mis- 
slaves, but we insisted that they should be armed | sissippi have carried the Confederate loan down to 
and enlisted on our side in the war; that our ar- | 25 below par; American stocks have risen. And 
mies should be recruited by them, and the free | the verdict of the world is given in the concession 
blacks of the North and South be invited to join | by the London Times for the first time, that the 
them. A year ago how few of our papers or poli- | restoration of the Union is now the strong proba- 
ticians ventured to advocate this! Yet today it is | bility. 
the settled policy of the War Department with the| The gracual approach of the conflict with Rus- 
hearty support of the people. sia very much assists the friendsof the United 
We maintained that when the slaves were set | States here in their efforts to obtain our rights un- 


free and became soldiers, and the general policy of | der the law, Mr. Whiting will find the object of 
the Governmefit was made to agree with these | his mission much advanced thereby. Mr. Cobden 
measures, we should see a speedy overthrow of the | has already admonished the government that to 
rebel power. Murfreesboro’, Vicksburg, Port | permit the exit of the Confederate fleet which will 
Hudson and now Charleston are witnesses to the | try to sailin the autumn, will be war with Amer- 
truth of our opinion, and tne whole world is be- | a. 
ginning to sce that along with Slavery the Rebel” | What could England do in Europe if she were to be 
involved with America? So far from being able 
to watch Russia, she could not even watch France 
imthe neighborhood of the Rhine. A nation so 
bound hand and foot before her jealous rivals, 
would not exist, The clear heads are not wanting 
here to admonish the Ministry of this. 

There is no doubt that Louis Napoleon has up 
to this moment tenaciously adhered to his ambi- 


His declaration is taken as authentic. But 


lion is stain. 

In event of the conquest of the South, we have 
always advocated its strict subordination to a mili- 
tary control until the States were willingto return 
to their allegiance in such a way as to preclude 
another secession; that is, with the institution of 
Slavery forever obliterated from their social and 
political existence. This opinion lately set forth 


with great force of logic by a high officer “of the 
lutely certain had been planned with reference to 


Government, is still questioned by many of our 
citizens, but it cannot fail to become the policy o the Southern rebeliion, which he believed would 


the country. 

We have steadily resisted the despondent fancies | 
of those who asserted that our finances were ruin- 
ed and that the nation was on the verge of bank- 
ruptcy. We have set forth the true state of the 
country’s resources, and now find our justification 
in the healthy condition of our business relations. | to build up a Slave Empire inthe South. But that 


We might go on to multiply these examples of a | he is very anxious to carry it to a successful issue 
is plain. Every letter recounting hardships in the 


Mexican campaign is expurgated; and the Illus 
trated papers of Paris, recognizing the way to a 
Frenchman’s heart, print weekly pictures of French 
soldiers at Pueblaand Mgxico mingling in free 
style with beautiful Senoritas in most seductive 
dishabille. 

How deep-laid is this ambition with Napoleon 


be successful. I am convinced that I did the 
French people injustice in a former letter. I was 
told by a very distinguished Parisian, that the bit- 
ter hostility with which the expedition had been 
met in France was due to a universal understand- 








ing among the people that it was a masked effort 


public sentiment growing into agreement with the 
ideas we have expressed, but this will suffice. We 
would not claim that we have had any great influ- 
ence in effecting this change, nor any marvellous 
foresight in predicting it; we only note it as a rea- 
son for hoping that we have not been entirely 
wanting to a crisis so important. 

There are still great errors to be corrected, and 


tious schemes in Mexico,—which it is now abso- | 


lying pfetence that he put down the Roman Re- 
publicl Believed him, when he had shown at eve- 
ry step of his career thatis only deep characte- 
ristic was a malignant hostility to alf that was lib- 
eral and equal! We deserve it all; we deserve the 
humiliation and weakness, having ourselves sinned 
so defiantly against the plainest lawsas to have 
lost the power to know a devil from an angel; we 
deserve even this refinement of shame, to be 
brought low by a poor, cowardly, transparent 
trickster,—not even at the head of his blackleg- 
profession! 

We need not try to ignore this skeleton at the 
feast of our recent victories. There is no doubt 
thatthe real perilto the American Union comes 





now; for I cannot find any one who does not be- 
lieve that an alffance between L. Napoleon and J. 
Davis is now a certain thing. Of courge the terms 
of this alliance are entirely unknown; it is likely, 


pation, merely enough to apologize to any anti- 


valueless,—and it iscertain that alarge gain in 
cotton and territory will be secured to Napoleon. 
Of course an offensive and defensive alliance with 
the South, and the breaking of the blockade will 
follow. And if England sits still, and sees all this 
done, we may perhaps, above all , others, have to 
thank the New York Herald and the London 
Times, which have persuaded masses of people 
that the two nations hate each other,—and that 


hand is free. 

There isno truth in this idea that America will 
strike England in anger should she get free of this 
war. Onthe contrary, were we to get what we 
are fighting for in this war,we should be in a most 
good natured mood with allthe world; and we 
certainly should not fail to see a fact to which 
many of us are now blinded,—that the extent to 
which the English Government has preserved a 
neutrality toward our country, directly against the 
sentiment of the aristocracy, and against majori- 
ties in Parliament, is one of the most striking 


of the friendship which the masses in this country 
have for America and her cause. And when it is 


| those who are patiently suffering from our war, 


am convinced that so vain, vindictive, and aimless 
a war would be igpossible. 

And yet such has been the bitterness created by 
the silly or the designing on both sides, that Eng- 
land will sit still and see enacted before her a plot, 
which, if it should prove successful, would turn 
back the shadow on the dial of civilization! 








| 


could early raise $300 or find a substitate. So in- 
stead of arash to the Marshals’ offices to burn 
them, we had them crowded with petitioners for 
exemption, and the hope of peaceful escape quench- 
ed all desire for opposition. Even in New Hamp- 
shire, where the greatest fears were expressett by 
brave veterans, of a serious resistance to the Jaw, 
we sec it enforced with scarcely a show of military 
strength,—and the New York traitors, baffied and 
cowed, have given up,their desperate game. 

In one aspect this is a happy result. But there 
are other views of the case not so pleasing. The 
Springfield Republican, after its tashion, overstates 
the matter thus: 

Evidently the government will not get one-fourth 
the number drafted, counting in the substitutes. 
Indeed, some consider one-fifth a large estimate. 
Making due allowance for the states exempted from 
the draft, and the whole number actually drawn 
will not be over 800,000. One-fourth of this num- 
ber will be 73,000, But many of the conscripts, as 
well as substitutes, will make their escape, and the 
war department would undoubtedly jump at the 
chance to exchange the whole lot for fifty thou- 
sand, or even forty thousand volunteers. The 
draft, it must be conceded, if not a failure, is not 


however, that the South will give the French Em- | & very gratifying success. 
peror some vague story about prospective emanci-| Undoubtedly the estimate of our Washington 


| correspondent is much nearer the truth, that we 


America means to strike England as soon as her | 


facts of history, and significant of the earnestness | 


shall get 125,000 or 150,000 soldiers from the whole 


slavery sentiment in Paris, and utterly and forever | jevy of 450,000. But of these at least a third part 


will be the scum and the dregs of society; New 
York thieves and bullies, and men of that stamp, 
whose presence in any army is a disgrace to it, still 
more in an army fighting for Freedom and Justice. 
How much better would it have been for the Gov- 
ernment to raise 100,000 negro troops, as it is now 
doing, and as it might have done six months ago, 
and so have avoided the necessity for a draft of 
more than half the number actually called for. 

Yet we rejoice that the draft has been made, and 
while we lament the errors that have been com- 
mitted, we must not forget Low difficult and un- 
tried was the whole matter. ThejRepublican adds, 
with more truth: 

About the only thing gained by the draft is the 
demonstration of the power of the government to 
enforce it. And that is worth a great deal. It 
proves that a republic is something more than a 
voluntary society; that it is a real government, 
and that the people organized can just as certainly 
execute their own will, constitutionally declared, as 
a monarch can execute his. This isa fact which 
the enemies of popular liberty have disputed. Up- 
on this doubt of the inherent vitality of free insti- 
tutions the southern conspirators have rested their 
hope of anarchy in the North. We have disap- 
pointed all these enemies of freedom and the na- 
tion, and proved to them that a republic is a verit- 
able government and can perform all the functions 
necessary to preserve its own life. And inthis we 
have also given a final blow to northern t n, 
| which will henceforth find no means of embarrass- 

ing the government to any serious extent. 

Nor do we mourn so much as many people over 
the many evasions of the draft. They do not so 








reflected that if there were to bea war between | much show a want of patriotism, as they point to 
| these nations, those who would suffer would be | a great law of political economy which forbids a 
| those who holid weckly meetings in our behalf, and | 


country to drain out its best industry into the 
wasteful channels,of war. An able writer in the 
Commonwealth some months since showed that 


: oe oe Ree 6. ; 
and still sustaining us,—and not our real foes,—I| i: would be unwise for the North to send forth 


many moreof her skilful laborers to the field of 
battle, when she could raise other soldiers equally 
efficient with far more economy. The present op- 
eration of the Conscription, 1s furnishing an illus- 
tration of his argument. For short wars and for 
sudden invasions a country must cal! on all its cit- 
izens to take up arms, and select such as may re- 
main athome. But for long wars, extravagance 
in men is worse than extravagance in money. We 





There is one phase of this Mexican affair upon | 
| which it would be well for the United States Gov- | 


| ernment to keep a sharp eye,—and that is the ex- | 


| tent to which the Church of Rome is involved 
| therein. Such bounties did Napoleon bear in his 
| hands to the priests in Mexico that they became 
| traitors at once, and en masse. The Church now 
| regards the French flag as the flag of _Romanism. 

The Archbishop of Paris has just ordered the curés 
| of his diocese, on the 15th of this month, “‘to re- 
| turn ardent thanks for the successes of the French 
arms, which carry the imperial eagles into every 
| quarter of the glube, impressing on their way the 
inhabitants of the remotest corners of the earth 

with the glory of the French name, which is syn- 

onymous with every warlike virtue and christian 
principle,” and Mgr. Darboy desires the clergy to 
pray modestly on the same day that the French 
Empire may ever remain what it is todav,—‘‘the 
| greatest empire of the Universe after the Kingdom 
| 


| of Heaven!” 


{ 


| 


| 
| 
| 


are learning how custly gooc men are, and while 
we may blush for individual instances of fraud 
and cowardice, we must regard the exemptions un- 
der the Conscription Law as, on the whole, the nat- 
ural results of economical causes. 

—~¢—woem - —- 


PRESIDENTIAL INTRIGUES. 


ontoninmpaatiamaane 


We are sorry to sec that the friends of the differ- 
ent Presidential candidates are secretly or openly 
urging the claims of their favorite general or civil- 
ian in the newspapers. It is far too early for sach 
canvassing. We have censured Mr. Blair for his 
superserviceable labors in behalf of President Lin- 
coln; but we can look with no more favor on some 
of the intrigues of Gen. Fremont’s friends. The 
New York Sunday Mercury, a paper utterly void 
of principle, lately printed a communication from 
one of those indiscreet followers of a bgave and 
loyal General, in which the War Department was 
attacked in terms which no Anti-slavery man can 
approve, and an alliance was recommended be- 
tween the friends of Fremont and the Douglas 
Democrats. Nothing is more likely to injure Gen. 
Fremont than such schemes. His strength is not 


Whatever party*in France may 


te i intri itici I I t 
| growl at the imperial policy, it is not the Church in theintrigues of politicians, but on the hearts of 


the people. Mr. Stanton may not be so wise as Solo- 
mon—not even so wise as Salmon—but he is doing 
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and quiddity, is motion and nothing else.” That | great wrongs to be righted; there is still pressing | may be also judged from tho fact that he really | party. Now Archbishop Hughes and his set have 
employ 





greatest praise in this way, and when they have 
wandered into history, as Thackeray in Henry Es- 
mond, and Kingsley in Hypatia and Amyas Leigh, 
the pablic has not failed to remind them of their 
mistake by a comparative slowness in purchasing, 
which has been enough to bring back the novelist 
to its own terms. Mrs. Stowe must have felt this 
keenly on that lamentable failure of hers— Agnes 
of Sorrento, yeth ere we find another woman choos- 
ing for her novel the same country and period, 
namely, Florence in the days of Savonarola. And 
it must be confessed that she has succeeded to ad- 
miration. Her characters are not English people 
masquerading as Florentines; her costumes and 
conversations have not that painfully modern air 
which Mrs. Stowe’s wore; in short, she has repro- 
duced for us with much distinctness, the lively 
picture of Florence under the Medici, before the 
days of Luther and of Angelo. We find this story | 
better than the tales of English country lite which rhetoric. Here isa good specimen of his more 
Mies Evans bas before given us. There Is some- | 4¢clamatory manner. 
thing prosaic in her genius which is too much huj Leaving out of account the eruptions of volca- 
mored by the life of English yeomen and good- noes, and the ebb and flow of the tides, every me- 
chanical action on the earth’s surface, every man- 
wives and well-to-do merchants. The romance of | ifestation of power, organic or inorganic, vital and 
Italy gives her better wings, and she hae never} phyiical, is produced by the sun. His warmth 
soared so high as in these pages. keeps the sea liquid, and the atmosphere a gas, 


this observation of Bacon’s was something more 
than the vague generalities of the ancients, appears 
from what he says farther on: ‘‘ Heat isa mo- 
tion, expansive, restrained, and actiny in its 
strife upon the smaller particles of bodies.” This 
is almost the language which a modern professor 
would choose to declare the last result of the ex- 
periments begun by our countryman, Rumford, 








perfection by Joule and Tyndall. Analogous with 
the demonstrations of Thomas Young and Fresnel 
concerning light, they go far to spiritualize Natu- 
ral Phisosophy, by introducing us at once to 
forcés, not to dead matter. 

Our author writes with the enthusiasm which 
such a topic might well inspire, yet with nothing 
vague in his statements. He is eloquent in his 
generalizing, but ‘he does not sacrifice point to 





carried on by Davy and Faraday, and brought to | 


The Messrs. Appleton are preparing a magnifi- 
cent gift-book for the holiday season, under the 
title, “Lights and Shadows of New York Picture 
Galleries.”” It is to consist of a collection of forty 
or fifty first class photographs, the originals of 
which are in private hands. 
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THE PUBLISHER TO THE READER. 


THE CoMMONWEALTH Will continue toe pub- 
| lished as usual, at the same subscription price, but 
single copies will be sold for FIVE CENTS. Mr. 
| Conway withdraws from Editorial connection 
| with it, but will continue to correspond for it. The 
| same writers will continue to contribute, and new 
; names will be added to the list. 
| Our subscribers are notified that ONLY OnE pa- 
per will be sent after the term of subscription ex- 
| pires; if the money for a new subscription is not 
sent, the paper will be discontinued. Several hun- 
| area subscriptions on our list expire with this 





The leading characters are Romola, the daughter 
of the old, blind scholar Bardo, and her weak and 
faithless husband Tito Melema; but the grand fig- 


and the storms which agitate both, are blown by sane. 
the mechanical force of the sun. He lifts the riv-’ 
j ers and the glaciers up the mountains, and thus 
the cataract and the avalanche shoot with anen- | 
Thunder 











A YEAR’S WORK. 


A year ago, when the Commonwealth first ap- 


need of watchmen on the towers to proclaim how 
the battle is going, and of skilful leaders to set the 
armies in array. The whole question of Emanci- 
pation as an economical problem is before us; a 
foreign war, with all its dangers and its opportuni- 
ties threatens us; the reconstructiou of the Union 
on the foundations of Justice, is to be the work of 
this generation and the next. 

It is evident that this is no time for THE Com- 
MONWEALTH to withdraw from the field of jour- 
nalism, and we have given up all idea of so doing. 
Our friends and our foes may count on hearing our | now, over the cool assumption of Mexico by Na- | 
voice in the discussion of these and other grave | poleon, not very soothing to American nerves. 
questions in the coming year. The apparent fossilization of the Monroe doctrine 

+ ppasones thereby; is delightful when America is thought 

Upwards of forty-four thousand dollars have al-| 47 nd to see Napoleon going into water that all 
ready been subscribed for the purpose of organiz- | fee} to be too deep for him; that is delightful when 
ing colored regiments in the South and Southwest. | ine old enemy—France—is considered. England | 
In less than a week this sum will probably be in-| greads no accegsion of strength to France, that can | 
creased to $50,000, and it is proposed to continue | amect her interests, from this move; whereas she | 
the subscriptions until $100,000 shall have been | .oes in it a humiliation certainly, and possibly a | 
obtained. Major Stearns, who has charge of the | disintegration, of the Great Republic which has 
work, started for Gen. Rosecrans’ department Sun- produced so important a rival. I speak of Eng- 
day evening, to carry on there the work, which | jung as seeing and feeling thus; but thereby I do | 
has already been begun under the auspices of the | not mean the English people, who, I still believe, | 
Government. are earnest friendsof America. Bat unfortunately | 


OUR FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. | 


what the English people think and feel today | 
Lonpon, August 8} 


I was at Dieppe observations were being matle with 


francs, and scarcely necessary for any operations 

of France nearer than Mexico. Of, course Paris | 

must be made a seaport city if France must be a | 

first-class naval power. | 
j August 12. 

There is a Mephistophilean chuckle going the 


rounds of the aristocratic circle in England just | 








has no chance of governing the country for a gen- 
eration; and what may not occur in that time? | 


| that, we may find additional complications. 


| soon be consummated. His life of Cesar is now 
| undergoing the moat careful corrections, and will 


long as_he lives. 
| learned that the Emperor had made a vain effort 
| have produced a book: L. Napoleon said he had 
that it should be published. Moreover the Conasti- 
| an interview with every member of the Institute: 


| to visit his exile, Victor Hugo, who was one mem- 


contemplates making France a naval power. When | not indicated any great amount of loyalty anyway; 


much for the Anti-slavery cause, and ought not to 


and if the authorities of the church can manage to | be attacked by any abolitionist. Will our New 


reference to making a canal for ships thence up to | cover the new Empire of Mexico with the papal | York correspondent consider this an answer to his 


| letter of some weeks since? 


Paris; an immense work, involving billions of | robe, and the Confederacy shall touch the hem of | 


Before I leave the French Emperor, [ may say 
that his attempt at taking the literary world by 
storm,—which is also among his ambitions,—will 


appear ina few months; whether it will be his 
own work or some one else’s, none will know so 
By the way, when in Paris I | 








toward election in the leading Institute of Paris. 
The Constitution requires that each member shall 


written one; but the electors said it was required 
tution required that the candidate should first have 
would his Majesty go over to the Isle of Guernsey 
ber? 


So as yet Napoleon is uncrowned’in the world 
of let ters. M. D.C, 





A QUEER MISTAKE. 


We received last week the following note: 
—, Pa., Aug 19, 1863. 

Editor of the Boston Commonwealth : Enclosed 
tind 90 cts., for which please send one copy of the 
Daily Commonwealth to the Democratic Club un- 
til Oct. 14,” 1863. 

Supposing that-the only error here was in taking 
our weekly for a daily paper, we forwarded copies 
to the given address, but before they had time to 
reach Pennsylvania, we got a second note, of 
which the following is a copy: 

—, Aug. 21, 1863. 

Editor of Boston Commonwealth : There was a 
letter sent to your office enclosing some money: for 
Sub to your paper, ina mistake, it was intended 
for the ‘‘Courier” you will please return it to me or 
send it to the Courier, as you think most conve- 
nient. Yours Truly, Pe 
As the Courier is in the habit of publishing all 
the incidents of anew subscription to that paper, we 
have thought it right to give it the benefit of this 
notice. We have sent the money to the Courier 
office, and have since been speculating on the ori- 
gin of the mistake, which to us seems a very inju- 
rious one. We think it must have arisen from the 
fact that the Courier published the advertisement 
of the subscription for Colored Regiments, while 


fortwo weeks the Commonwealth did not. If 
this new subscriber begins so ignorant that he can- 
not tell the Commonwealth from the Courier, 
what will be his condition when his ‘90 cts” are 





THE DRAFT. 


It seems to be the fashion in our civil war for 
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Und ly in thi | everythi ; 
ndoubtedly in this French movement, and in all everything to turn out exactly contrary to what expended, and he has read their value in Daily 
has been predicted. Our English critics,at any rate, 


A few years ago, whilst in one of the Chinese 
harbors, some English ships were firing salutes for | ‘he questions which may arise between France and | ; : “| Couriers? 
| have grown into this belief, and generally quali- 5 


on us Wi 


ure of Savonarola encroaches on the place allowed | ergy derived immediately from him. 
| 
with gre 


him, and Baldasarre, Tito’s adopted father, has an and lightning are also his transmuted strength. | peared, we gave our reasons for the undertaking in 





important part. Tito’s is the best drawn charact- | Every fire that burns and every flame that glows | an editorial, of which this was the first paragraph : 


dispenses light and heat which originally belonged | 


er. Yet Romola is not a conventional heroine, but 
a@ genuine woman, with an individuality of her 
own, and all the subordinate figures hold their 
places well. 


battle is familiar to us, but every shock and every 
charge is in application or misapplication of the 
mechanical force of the sun. He blows the trum- 
: pet, he u the projectile, he bursts the bomb, 

Something too much space is given to Florentine | 4 nq at ty mae : not poetry, but, rigid me- 
antiquities, which only encumber the story. The | chanical truth. He rears, as I have said, the whole 
plot is the main thing in a novel; if that drags, all vegetable world, and through it the animals; the 


fine description and learned disquisition goes for lilies of the field are his workmanship, the verdure 





| of the meadows, and the cattle upon a thousand | 


little or nothing. It cannot be said that ‘“‘Romola | hills. He forms the muscle, he urges the blood, 
isa perfect novel or @ good history, but it has he builds the brain. His fleetness is in the lion’s 
many of the merits of both. 
- | eagle, he slides in the snake. He builds the forest 

Tae Brvovac axp THe BarrLerretp. Br! and hews it down—the power which raised the 
Guones F. Noves, Capraiw U. 8. VoLvun-! trees and wields the axe being one and the same. 
teens. New York : Harper and Brothers. | The clover sprouts and blosoms, and the scythe of 
This is a sketch of the campaigns made by the | the mower swings by the operation of the same 


Army of Virginia, and of the Potomac for the | force. The sun digs the ore from onr mines, he 

es ng with June 1863. The | rolls the iron, he rivets the plates, he boils the 
seven month mmenc - | water, he draws the train. He not only grows the 
writer was cngaged in Pope's battles, and the | cotton, but he spins the fibre and weaves the web. 


Maryland battles under McClellan, after thetreach-| There is not a hammer raised, a wheel tarned,a 


ery of Fits John Porter had allowed the rebels to | shuttle thrown, that is not raised, and turned, and | 
cross the Potomac. He is far less pretentious and | ‘Drown by the sun. His energy is poured forth | 


| into space, but our world is a halt.ng place where 


ticed last week; consequently we are mach more | Nothing can be more clear and pointed than his 
disposed to rely on his statements, especially since | seanitions. Combustion is “the collision of at- 
he relates little which he did not himself see or 144.” Heat, « motion of ultimate particies;” Ra- 
hear, He abstains from passing judgment 0 | gision “the communication of motion from the 
mum, and from personalities in general; writes | 1s ricies to the ether, in which these particles are 
well, though not remarkably well, and deserves to in, mersed.” His experiments, too, are models of 
be reed. Bee | their kind. There is a romance about his lecture 

ain Sxrrcnss, Br L. M. Atcorr. Bog. | Tom with its singing flames, its burning mirrors, 

ton: James Redpath. pp. 102. and all its gracefyl equipment. 


This little book scarcely needs an introduction; To do justice to the book requires a page, not a | Proclamation of Emancipation; fagitive slaves | given the control of it, and carried it to a success- | redress certain specific outrages done him in Mex- 
were not safe within the Federal lines; General | fal issue. The English worship success, and swore | ico; and the American Government believed him! those drafted could escape service, and those who | 


te our readers, who have already laughed and halfcolimn. We advise all to read it who have 


to the snn. In these days, unhappily, the news of | 


| foot, he springs in the panther, he soars in the } 


In giving the public the first number of our 
journal, we invoke the sympathy and help of all 
true and earnest men and woven for a work 
which is undertaken, not for any private interest, 
clique or party, but for Liberty, Justice, and the 
Commonwealth of the United States,—which may 
the God of Humanity bless and preserve forever! 
With what ability or success we have carried 
out the objects which we then named as important, 
others must judge, but that we have been true to 
this first pledge we can heartily declare, without 
| fear of contradiction. We have never turned aside 





| from the chosen path to please any man or to carry 
any point; our interest and our principles have 
never run counter to one another, and we have 
been by natnre and circumstances emancipated 
| from that fear of censure which has been the 
great bugbear of the Boston press. Nor have we 
| reason for feeling ourselves under any dis- 
couragement, because the community is inhos- 
| pitable to our ideas. On the contrary, the public 
| Sympathy with our opinions was never so general 
as now. 
To show that this is so—not forthe gratifica- | 
| tion of our self-complacency, but asa review of 
the past year’s political history,—let us sce what) 
| Was the aspect of affairs when the Commonwealth } 


some national celebration, the force of some of the the United States, England will preserve a most 
thorough neutrality. And undoubtedly her | 
| 


wadding knocked two or three Chinamen from 
one of their boats into the water, and they were | Strength is to sit still whilst this new underplot is | 
drowned. Thereupon the Chinese authorities de-| being enacted. She will watch most jealously this | 
manded of the English that an equal number of | @/iance between Austria and France. 

Englishmen should be given up to them to be exe-| But what are we to expect of the man who now 
cuted,—who they should be, or whether the men | looms up on the political horizon as one ambitious 


who fired the salute, was a matter of utter indiffer- | to direct the destinies of nations? It has been the | 
ence. This grave proposition was received with | habit with many of late in America and England 
to speak of Napoleon as a “deep, dark” fellow, | 











merriment, and quoted by the press of England as 
indicative of a barbarian idea of justice. But not | full of reserved power, and very shrewd in politics. 
long ago Englishmen were murdered by guerillas , Where has he ehown any of these qualities? There | 
and highwaymen in Japan. The Tycoon, on com- | Never was a man who has, ina position anywise | 
plaint, declared that he had no idea who the guilty similar, shown more tranparent weaknesses, both | 
parties were, and that if they should be discovered | Of mind and character; and his successes will one 
they should be dealt with according to their crimes. | day be quoted to prove the poverty of spirit and | 
The English Ministry would receive no such ex- ‘sense of the age in which such a man could be a 
cuse; and are at this moment threatening Japan 
with hostilities,—which have perhaps already be- | 
gun,—in retaliation for the murders committed by | the French; and his alliance with England was as 
those irresponsible highwaymen. Just where there ' much the result of necessity as the eating of food. 
isa difference in principle between the Chinese And now this Mexican game; it is folly to call it 
and English methods of securing justice it is hard | deep, or shrewd, or brave. It was an easy, obvi- — 
to see. ! ous and cowardly thing to do. It is no more deep 
This is one of many indications {that Palmerston and wonderful than is the burning down of a pal- 
really desires at present a war of some kind. Why? ace by an incendiary in the night; a weak man 





power. The coup d’etat by which he became Empe- | 
ror proved only the wretchedness and weakness of 





fy their vaticinations by some such clause. There 
can be no better illustration of the truth contained 
in this singular generalization than the working of 
our Conscription Law. 

It is barely a year since the Government brought 


ENGLISH SYMPATHY. 


From the Manchester Examiner and Times, Aug. 7. 

At a meeting of the Executive of the Union and 
Emancipation Society, specially convened, yester- 
itself to the point of ordering a draft of the militia, | day, to join their congratulations and thankagiv- 
a very mild form of Conscription, which, however, | ings, with the friends of freedom in America, in 
was met with general opposition. The old and | view of recent victories to the Federal cause, the 
vicious system of bounties was advocated almost | following series of resolutions was unanimously 
universally, and an immensearmy was thus raised, | adopted: 
ata vast expense. Ina few S drafting took That the Executive of the Union and Emancipa- 
place, but few of the drafted men were called into | a prowgel pereisy sovend 10 near tn ty 

ry ;} witht ov Citi 0 merica “ P 
sien bag: et eo Congres a; and cordially congratulate them on the great suc- 
sembled in December. Then the Military Com- | cesy which the cause of freedom and good govern- 
mittee, Mr. Wilson being the Chairman, after much | ment has achieved in the victory of Gettysburg, 
deliberation, drew up the present Coftscription | and the reduction of the Mississippi fortresses of 


‘ | Vicksburg and Port Hudson. 
Law, which with some amendments passed both That throughout the course of the great strug- 
Houses late in the session. This law, based on | gle which is taking place in the North American 
the French laws, because Conscription in France | gen es = — fon — ag 
: . | witn the most profo A y 
has been redaced to = better system: then in any | recognized ther te defeat of the loyal party in the 





| other country, was received by our people with so | United States, would necessarily compromise the 


little opposition that everybody wondered. When, best rights and highest interests of the human 
| race—in the subversion of popular government, 


an attempt was made to enforce it, however, it ‘and of that personal freedom without which pop- 


was found that a large number of our people, and | yjar government is a mockery. 


especially the foreign element in our large cities,; That whilst deeply anxious in regard to the mo- 
| mentous issues which are at stake, we have never 


was bitterly hostile to it,—partly because it threat- | Cont to hope and believe that the patriotism, per- 
ened to end the rebellion, and partiy on account of | severance, and good faith of the American people, 
the $300 exemption clause, against which a great) woul! eventually surmount the difficulties which 
clamor was raised by all the democratic dema- | necessarily arose when the nation was roused from 
‘ he New York | the midst of its peacefal pareeiia, and compelled 
gogues. At the breaking out of the New York 1... front an armed rebellion, cautiously planned, 
riots, it was seriously feared that the Government  gkiifully initated, and abundantly supplied, by va- 
ous acts of successfal fraud and treachery, with 

eans for the futherance of its designs. 


| Was first issued. Twelve months, in these times, Well—1. Palmerston has reached his present posi-. may do that. It only needs utter lack of principle Would be frightened into relinquishing the = = 
and there was great exultation among the prosiave: | “7 devoutly trast that the success of the 


' make a long period; there are many things estab- 
lished and many forgotten. When we began our 
_ volume, General MacClellan was in command of 


tion, or rather the popularity which raised him to! for the weakest of men to affect large interests very 
it, by a war policy. When in the inception of the | seriously. Napoleon has in this move, demonstra- | 
Crimean war, nearly every other prominent states- ted two things: 1. His own power of lying; 2. The 


ry peuple here and in England. It was expected | },.4) citizens of the United States, will lead to: the 


that the mob spirit would spread, that large bodies | speedy cxcallltanesent of the Unien, on ihe only 
t t down the riots, | basis which can be permanently secure—the main- 
of troops would be required to put do | tenance of the dignity of labor by the uncondi- 


| tional abolition of all property in human beings; 


our largest army; the President had not cut loose , man opposed it, or at least shrank from the war, ; utter poverty of the American Government so far | and that the Government would be forced to adopt 
once more the vicious bounty system. | and that, judging from the history of other civil 


| from the Kentucky party by the issue of his first | 


Palmerston came forward and advocated it, was | as great men are concerned. He said he meant to 


oped itself. It was found that a great majority of 


ddenly a new of the question devel- | conflicts, we cannot believe that the restoration of 
But suddenly phase am the Union is, a3 has been constantly predicted, im- 
sible or unlikely, if pablic affairs continue to 


administered by the Federal government with 


Wept over those portions of it which have been | any tincture of scientific knowledge, and thosewho | Butler had not declared for the arming of negroes, | by Palmerston. 2. Palmerston is convinced that Believed him, when it was by very nearly the same | were not so fortunate as to be aliens, or invalids, | energy, integrity, and wisdom. 
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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 





This week, the last of the Commonwealth’s 
year, closes with the happy news of the capture of 
Fort Sumter, to be soon followed by the reduction 
of Charleston. This is a blow to the pride of the 
South as great as the loss of Vicksburg was to 
their power. Charlestun was the cradle of Seces- 


sion, and its capture will announce to the world 
another great step in the overthrow of the gigantic 
Rebellion. 

Gen. Gilmore began his bembardment of the 
three forts, Wagner, Gregg and Sumter, on the 
18th, as was related last week. His shot have had 
little effect on the carthworks, but Sumter has 
gradually yielded to the same power that destroyed 
Fort Pulaski. 


The Richmond papers contain the following: 

Charleston, Aug. 18. All day yesterday the 
bombardment was more furious than on any pre- 
vious day. The [ronsides, six monitors and six 
gunboats, with all the enemy’s land batteries, open- 
ed on Battery Wagner at daybreak, throwing 
twenty shells per minute atour works. The Iron- 
sides and six monitors approached within three- 
quarters of a mile of Sumter, and battered vigor- 


ously against the south wall of the fort. Sumter | Ajdt. Gen. Thomas left Cairo on Monday night for 
replied briskly from her barbette guns. The con- 


test lasted about three hours, when the 


ing been struck very often, stood out of range, g 
wes flags at hathanane It is supposed that some is on an expedition up the Red River. There are 


high Yankee naval »fficer has been killed. 
The enemy’s land batteries of 200 pound 


guns kept up aconstant fire yesterday evening, and | 
all last night against Sumter. The roar of cannon | 


heard in the city was tremendous. 


Charleston, Aug. 19. The enemy’s land batter- 
ies kept pounding away at Fort Sumter through- 


out yesterday, chiefly with their heavy Parrot guns. 


There was comparatively little firing against Fort 


Wagner, on which the enemy can make no impres- 
sion whatever. A monitor engaged Wagner yes- 
terday afternoon, but was soon driven off. 

Last night was dark and wind:, and no firing 
took place, but at daylight this morning the ene- 
my’s Parrott ~ re-opygned on Sumter, firing 
quite rapidly. This still continues, our James Is- 
land batteries replying briskly. 

The “high officer” killed was Captain G. W. 
Rodgers of the Catskill, a brave man and good offi- 
cer. Later despatches from our side are as fol- 
lows: 

New York, Aug. 25.—The steam transports 
Cambria and America bring Morris Island dates to 
midnight 21st inst. The bombardment of Sumter 
still continues, and the south wall has been de- 
molished almost to its base. Forts Wagner and 
Gregg and other rebel batteries replied at short in- 
tervals. An expedition was fitting out to silence 
the James Island batteries, which had become an- 
noving. Our casualties are small. Every confi- 
dence in success is felt by the officers aud troops. 

Fortress Monroe, Aug. 24.—The steamer City of 
Richmond arrived in Hampton Roads yesterday 
noon, The captain reports having left off Charles- 
ton on Saturday last at1 A.M. The flags of Sum- 
ter were shot away on Thursday and Friday, and 
no reply was made-toour bombardment, which 
was constantly kept up. The whole of the south-’ 
west side of Fort Sumter was demolished, present- 
ing buta heap of ruins. No guns were being 
fired from the fort. 

Washington, Aug. 25.—The Richmond papers 
of yesterday announce the fallof Sumter, and 
contain the official correspondence between Gen- 
eral Gillmore and Beauregard. The former de- 
mands the surrender of Charleston, but Beaure- 
gard refuses to comply. On receiving Beaure- 
yxard’s reply Genera] Gillmore notified the women 
and children in Charleston to leave the city within 
acertain time. Beauregard, in reply, speaks of 
the inhumanity of firing on the city. The Rich- 
mond Sentinel contains the following highly im- 
portant despatches: 

Charleston, Aug. 22.—The fire of the enemy’s 
Jand batteries has been kept up on Fort Sumter, 
and more guns are disabled. There was only one 
casualty today. There was also a heavy fire kept 

‘up on battery Wagner, both from the fleet and the 
land, and also upon battery Gregg. The casual- 
ties at Wagner were few. 

Charleston, Aug. 23.—On Saturday 604 shot 
were fired at Sumter, of which 419 struck inside 
and outside. The east wall ismuch scaled and 
the parapet undermined. ‘The northwest wall with 
the arches, etc., have fallen in. The guns were all 
dismounted.. One private was killed. On Sunday, 
the land batteries opened from the south to the 
north, and the monitors from east to west, coming 
close up. The fire was very damaging. The east 
wall was cracked and breached, and the spot swept 
through the fort. A shell burst, wounding 
Lieut. Boylston (seriously), Col. Rhett, Fleming, 
and Lieuts. Scanlan and Feikling. The fort is 
now aruin. Colonel Rhett is ordered, with his 
brave garrison, to hold his outpost even asa for- 
Jorn hope, until he is relieved or the place taken. 
On Saturday, at Wagner, a lieutenant and four 
men of the siege train were wounded. On Sun- 
day the brave Col. Gaillard lost his life. It is said 
today that theragare twenty-three vessels inside the 
bar, including the Ironsides and the Monitors, and 
thirteen more outside. Gen. Gilmore sent a com- 
munication at 11 o’clock on Sunday, giving notice 
that at 11 o’clock to morrow he would fire on 
Charloston, and that in the meantime non-comDat- 
ants could go out of the citv.” : 

Norfolk, Va., Aug. 25. The Richmond Ezam- 
iner of today has been received, containing Char- 
leston dates of the 24th, which say: “Last might, 
at 12 o’clock, the enemy opened fire on the city, 
firing 15 and 8-inch Parrott shells. Non-combat- 
ants are leaving the city in continuous streams.” 


Previous to this correspondence about the sur- 
render of the city, Gen. Gillmore had been cor- 
responding with Gen. Beauregard concerning the 
employment of colored soldiers and their treat- 


ment as prisoners. Nothing important, however, | 


was said on either side. 
From Mr. C. C. Fulton’s dispatches we get this 
information up to Saturday morning. 


Off Charleston, Saturday, Aug. 22. Sumter this 
morning is an immense ruin. The rear wall is bat- 
tered down and the interior of the fort is open to 
view. Our shells strike against the inside of the 
front wall, which is greatly shattered, and at times 
shells pass entirely through the front. 

The flag of Sumter was shot away four times ou 
Friday, and a new flag is up this morning. 

The weather is very hot, and no ice is to be had 
—nothing but warm condensed water 

Should there be no accident tonight, the old flag 
will float over Sumter tomorrow (Sunday.) 


The World’s Washington dispatch says it is | 


believed that what is left of Sumter is fully in Gen. 
Gillmore’s possession, and that ere this the flag, 
which waved there until Mayor Anderson surren- 
dered, is back in its old place, the identical one 


having been sent some time since for inat express munication with the rebels for some time, and has | Vermont, 3; California,3; Maryland 5; Delaware, 


purpose. 





From Gen. Rosecrans we have also good news. 
He and Gen. Burnside are moving in concert, the 
one on Chattanooga, the other on Knoxvilie. 
From Gen. Burnside we have no particulars but 
here are the details of Gon. Rosecrans’ operations: 

The advance of the Army of the Cumberland 
appeared in front of Chattanooga on the ist 
inst., and opened fire on the city at10 A. M. The 
enemy replied from nineteen guns, mostly small 
ones, which did little damage, also with one 32- 
pounder, which swept the opposite shore, and one 
fire from which killed a horse and took off the leg 
of A. B. McCook of Lilly's battery. Our fire was 
very destructive, and every battery which opened 
on us was disabled. Lilly’s Battery threw shells 
with great precision into the embrasures of the 
enemy. The works of the enemy on the river are 
reported to be very strong. The parapets are not 
less than fifteen feet wide. Several water bat- 
teries, on a level with the river, have also been dis- 
covered. Moored at the wharf were two steamer:, 
and opposite the city a pontoon bridge of forty- 
seven boats. The largest of the steamers was sunk 
by our fire, and the smaller one disabled. An at- 
tempt to destroy the pontoon bridge was frustrated 


fleet, hav- | 


While our fleet and land batteries have been re- 


ducing Fort Sumter, it appears that an engage- 
ment has taken place near Wilmington, N. C. 


fair. 

Wilmington, Aug. 24.—Yesterday morning the 
frigate Minnesota and six gunboats bombarded 
Fort Fisher, where the steamer Hebe ran aground 
some days azo, she being protected by two small 
guns and fifty men. The enemy attempted to land 
but were repulsed with one killed. Being rein- 
forced, the enemy finally succecced in destroying 
the goods landed from the steamer and set her on 
fire. We lost one killed, three wounded, and a 
Whitworth gun and another small gun. Our forces 
were in possession of the wreck last evening. 

Wilmington will soon fall after Charlestun has 
yielded. 

The Forty-eighth and Fifty-third regiments have 
reached home by way of Cairo. 





It is reported that Gen. Pemmberton died at Selma, 
Alabama last week. Gen. Grant and staff and 








| Memphis. Over 100,000 bales of Confederate cot- 
| ton have beer captured near Natchez. Gen. Herron 
| 8,000 rebel troops at Monroe, sixty-five miles west 
‘| of Vicksburg, Generals Walker and Heber in com- 
mand. Gen. Kirby Smith is in Texas. 

The fruits of the Vicksburg campaign are still 
coming in. A special dispatch from Cairo says: 
“The cavalry expeditions sent from Vicksburg and 
| Memphis, met on the 18th at Grenada. The object 
was to capture or destroy the cars and locomotives 
run there from Jackson by the rebels. 

The rebels were on the lookout, and the cars 
were filled with street rails, ready to fire on the ap- 
proach of our troops. A train was run over the 
bridge across the Yallobusha and the bridge 
burned. Fifty-seven locomotives and 400 cars were 
destroyed by the rebels. This makes 77 locomo- 
tives and 600 cars captured or destroyed, as the di- 
rect results of the Vicksburg campaign.” 








The foreign news by the Persia is to the 16th, 
but is of little importance. Maximilian has sig- 
nified his acceptance of the Mexican crown ac- 
cording to the latest despatches. The 2sterrische 
Zeitung denies that the Austrian Government 
have had anything to do with the matter; it is all 
an arrangement between Napoleon and the arch- 
duke. The belief in England is that there will be 
an alliance between France and Austria, and a 
qnarrel between us and the new allies. The Pol- 
ish question remains unsettled. Lord Clyde (Sir 
Colin Campbell,) died on the 14th. He was the 
greatest of English soldiers since the death of Wel-. 
lington. 

Lord Clyde was born in 1792. He is said to have 
been a Campbell only by the mother’s side, his 
father being a Mr. McLiver of Glasgow. He 
fought in the Peninsular war but did not become 
acolonel until 1844, s00n after which he distin 
guished himself in India. He was still a colone} 
in the Crimean war, but there he rose rapidly, and 
died a field marshal and a peer. 

Our foreign correspondent gives his view of the 
French Mexican qnestion in a lively letter. 


The rebel despatches give this account of the af- | 


The sudden death of Dr. James W. Stone, de- 
_ Prives the community of an active worker in many 
‘a good cause. He was bnried on’ Monday. We 
copy from the Traveller’s notice of the fan- 
eral: 

There were private services ata little before 
nine, at the house in Dor , Rev. Dr. J. W. 
Parker, of the South End, officiating, atter which 
the body was brought in, in a hearse, followed by 
the family in carriages. At the church door it was 
received by the pall bearers, Senator Sumner, Sena- 
tor Wilson, Representatives Alexander H. Rice, and 
J. B. Alley, Hon. H. W. 
| and Franklin Smith, Esq., and borne by them up the 
aisle to the altar, preceded by Rev. Mr. Burrill of 
| South Boston, the officiating clergyman; the rector 
of the charch, Rev. Dr. Nicholson, being absent 
from the city. 

The services in the church consisted of the regu- 
lar burial service of the Episcopal Church, after 
which the remains of this warm-hearted, earnest 
and kindly-dispositioned gentleman, this man ever 
forward in all good and benevolent enterprises, 
were borne to their last resting place in the family 
lot at Mount Auburn. 








The candidates for the two vacant seats in the 
United States Senate in Missouri are J6hn B. 
Henderson, gradual emancipationist; John §&, 
Phelps, who belongs to what is termed the “clay- 
bank” faction; B. Gratz Brown, “charcoal,” or 
immediate emancipationists, and Gen. Ben. Loan, 
formerly a war democrat, bat at present very uncer- 
tain. 





Ex-United States Senator Rice, of Minnesota, has 
come out strongly in favorof the war democracy. 
He says every soldier in the army is a democrat, and 
the party that stands by the government jn the 
prosecution of the war is the true democracy. 





Here is a sketch of John Bull’s present attitude 
by an Engtish pen in the London Herald, a tory 


paper. 

We have alienated all our old allies, and have 
virtually severed our alliance with our new ones. 
Weare distrnsted in Europe, we are despised in 
America. We are hated from China to Paris, from 
St. Petersburg to Rio Janeiro. We have earned 
the dislike of the Italians, the ill-will of Russia, 
the contempt of France, the hostility of Brazil, 
the rid;cule of the Yankees, and the profound mis- 
trust of the Confederates. The weak feel that they 
must always fear us, for we seem to be on the 
watch to pick a quarrel with the weak; the strong 
see that they may insult us with impunity, for 
there is nothing we are not ready to bear from the 
strong. 





We mentioned last week the departure of Fer- 
nando Wood for Halifax. The Washington cor- 
respondent of the Sunday Mercury (not very 
good authority) gives the following explanation 
of it: 
Jnst after the last great peace meeting, where he 
made a speech, the President sent for him. Of 
course, Mr. Wood came to the White House forth- 
with, and was there cordially received by Mr. 
Liucoln, who subsequently left the reception-par- 
lor. When the President returned, he had in his 
hand a bundle of letters, some of them bearing 
strange post marks. ‘“There,’’ said he, addressing 
Mr. Wood, and pointing to the epistolary pile, 


Spooner, Sheritf Clark,. 


| a few hundred guerillas to get fifty miles into the 


be in 


the wishes of the people of North Carolina. 





Erratum. In the article on Mrs. Browning on 
the fourth page “1853” is a misprint for 1833. 


THE LAWRENCE MASSACRE. 
About six 


Leavenworth, Friday, Aug. 21. 
o’clock last evening, the rebel guerilla chief Quan- 
trell, with a force 800 strong, crossed the Missouri 
River into Kansas, near the town of Gardner, 60 
miles below here, and immediately started for Law- 
rence, arriving before the town at four o’clock this 
morning. Quantreii posted a guard around the 
town, so that the citizenmcould, not escape, and 
with the remainder of his men commenced pillag- 
ing stores, shooting citizens, and firing houses. 

A gentleman, who managed to escape and secret- 
ed himself in a cornfield near the town, reports 
that he swam the river at eight o’clock, and on 
reaching the bluffs this side, had a plain view of 
the town, which was then a shtet of flames. From 
what he saw he thinks the loss had reached ten 
millions, and by this time, perhaps, much more, 
as the rebels seemed determined to destroy every- 
thing that would burn. 

We cannot learn that any resistance was made, 
as the citizens were taken by surprise, the first 
alarm being the crackling of the flames and the 
yells of the rebel incendiaries. 

James H. Lane was in the city, and it is feared 
that he has fallen into the hands of the rebels, as 
escape through their lines was almost impossible. 








in pursuitfof the guerillas, bat with what success 
is not known. 

Mayor Anthony, of this city, has issued a proc- 
lamation stating that the people of Leavenworth 
need not apprehend any trouble, but requesting 
every able-bodied citizen to provide himself with 
the best arms he can, and hold himself in readi- 
ness to aid our friends in any part of the State at a 
momenv’s notice. He censures the General com 

manding this district, (Gen. Ewing,) who, he says, 
with 5,000 treops under his command, has allowed 


interior, burn a city, and destroy two millions’ 
worth of properiy; and he intimates that the citi- 
zens must depend on themselves for the defence of 
the city and State. 

Saturday, Aug. 22. From citizens of Lawrence, 
Kansas, who have arrived here for supplies and 





“is enough evidence to hang you. I want you to 
go ag keep quiet for the remainder of your | 
time!” 

Of course Wood left a sadder and wiser man. | 
It is also reported here, that his recent trip to Hal- | 
ifax is to take the steamer for Europe, where he 
will remain until the waris over. He is said to 
fear the Government, and to be disgusted with his 





On the 11th, Queen Victoria set out very private- | 
ly for Germany. The Star complains of the ex- | 
traordinary means used to clear the stregs through | 
which she passed to the pier. 

The Confederate Loan rallied a little under news 
that the siege of Fort Wagner was abandoned, | 
but fellagain, and is now at 25 discount. The Vien. | 
| na Press has a strong article against the acceptance | 
'of the throne of Mexico by Maxamilian. The 
| Paris papers generally take the other side, even | 

L' Opinion Nationale, Prince Napoleon’s organ, | 
has grown more favorable to the Austrian Prince, | 
| in view of a probable alliance with Austwa in fa- | 





| vor of Poland. England is despaired of as an ally | 
| by the French. | 
| A London letter to the Herald, dated 10th inst., 
| says one of the great turreted rebel rams is lauuch- 
| ed and now in the docks at Liverpool; the other is 
| also launched, and it is expected that both will be | 
ready for sea by the first of September. It is ex- | 
pected that they will make a raid on New York | 
, and other harbors. The correspondent says the 
rebels here are in great glee in anticipation of the 
| intended movements of these ships. The London | 
Times correspondent writing from Richmond, says | 
| the Yankee fleet will make themselves scarce off 
| the blockaded ports after September. | 


| 
t } 


| 
| We give elsewhere the telegraphic details of the | 
| sack of Lawrence and the murder of its citizens. | 
| Nothing so atrocious, except the New York mob, | 
| has been seen in this war. Quantrell and his men | 
| belong to the ‘‘great Democratic party” of which | 
| Seymour and Vallandigham, Pierce and Cushing, 
| are the leaders. This attack on Lawrence is worse | 
than Pierce’s raid on it in 1856, but the animus | 





| is the same, and no doubt the Copperhead papers 
| will justify it, as they did then. 

Gen. Lane has returned from his pursuit of | 
| Quantrell, having killed 40 of his band, and is now | 
organizing a force to go into Missouri and exter- | 
' minate these worse than Indian butchers. These | 
| injured innocents, as the Springfield Republican 
| considers them, Killed nearly 200 unarmed men, 
| and made 85 widows and 245 orphans, according | 
| to the statistics of the telegraph. Shame on the | 


| Massachusetts journal that can apologize for them! | 


The Herald’s Washington despatch says C. Ed- | 


| 





' wards Lester, clerk in the War Department, was | 


arrested last Monday, at Harper’s Ferry, with im- | 
portant documents for the enemy, in his posses- | 
sion. Lester is suspected of having been in com- | 


doubtless given them much valuable informrtion. 
| Buta shorttime since a man was captured at 
Brentville, Va., while on his way to Richmond | 
with despatches from some ope in the War Depart- 
ment. It is believed that tWe accused furnished | 
| the laformetion. 





The Loyal Publication Society, an organization | 
which is doing much to spread correct information 
among the people, have issued Mr. Emerson’s 
‘‘New England Hymn,” published in the Common- 
wealth last week in connection with Mr. Carlyle’s | 
unlucky “American Iliad.” Mr. Emerson makes | 
some corrections in the poem, and adds, a stanza 
which was omitted in the Atlantic Monthly. | 

After the sixteenth stanza this should be in- 
eerted : 

Today unbind the captive; 

So only are ye anbound; 

Lift up a people from the dust | 
Trump of their rescue, sound! ' 
In the fifth stanga for “his statue” read “the | 
' statue.”’ | 
: | 
| We have received the defence of Rev. S. S, | 
' Hunting of Detroit, against the charges on which | 
he was dismissed from the service by Brig. Gen. | 





yerous undertaking. Troops are still coming to 


' the city, and it is intimated that, an Expedition for | z 
| are the following; 


| with 34 packages of late implements, in the | 


| New York, Wisconsin and Minnesota, electing all 
| the members to both Houses. 


| §20,499; the Boston banks $7,780,905. 


| ginning of the war is the most wonderful fact in 
| the history of finance, and still the 


' same kind, which weredown to thirty and forty, 


prospect in the Democratic party this fall. 





The draft is going on quietly in New York, and 
Governor Seymour, Mr. Waterbury, and other ene- 
mies of the country, are “eating their leck” with 
many wry faces. To enforce the draft there are 
forty-four regiments and batteries in and around 
the city, and to raise a mob now would be a dan- 


Texas and Mexico is to be fitted out there. 








George Smith, recently a slave, sailed for Hayti 


British schooner Planet; which left Boston the | 


| 18th. Mr. Smith has under cultivation 200 acres of | 88 Murphy, John Spear, and his two brothers; 
| land, near St. Mare, Hayti, from which he expects | Addison Waugh, Duncan Alleyson, George Bush, 
| to gather 100,000 pounds of cotton this season. It | Judge Carpenter, Rev. Mr. Snyder, August Ellis, 
| is expected the cotton crop of Hayti will be 8900 | 


bales this year, against 2000 for 1862. | 


James M. Beebe, Esq., of Boston, was chosen a | 


| Trustee of Dartmouth College, the other day, but Dwlinski,, Albrock, Powers and Brant. These 
| the Board adjourned without electing a Presi-| were killed instantly, most of them in their own 


dent. 


Mr. F. Montgomery, formerly editor of the Vicks- | 
burg Whig, has gone to” Vicksburg to establish 
there a paper to be called the Union. From his | 
prospectus we cut the following paragraph: | 

While the Union will scrupulously avoid all | 
counsels of fanaticism, it will, nevertheless, advo- | 


cate in the most solemn and earnest manner the | 
entire and immediate extinction of the cause of 


| all the present troubles, and the curse of the South | 
| —African slavery. 


| 
| 


The Nashville Union is already advocating the 


| same principles, and Gen. Hamilton of Texas is | 
| out with an able letter to the President taking the | 


same ground. | 





| 
| 
State elections are soon to take place in the fol- | 
lowing order: 
| 





in Vermont, California, Maine, Ohio, Pennsylva- 
nia, Massachusetts, Wisconsin, Iowa. Members | 


| of legislature are also to be chosen in all these | 


States, Vermont, Maine, Ohio, Massachusetts, 





Gold has been as low this week as 122; standing 
now at 125. The New York banks hold $31,- 


The New York Herald says: 
The advance in the price of stocks since the be- 


rices continue 
to rise. These stocks have advanced on an average 
fully three hundred per cent. For example, the 
Erie formerly sold for five; it is now one hundred 
andtwenty. The Galena and other roads of the 


are now up to one hundred and thirty and one hun- 
dred and forty. The Harlem rail , that nobody 
would take at six, has risen to one hundred and 
seventy. Formerly the average receipts of the 
Erie Railroad were five millions; now they are 
eleven millions. The receipts of the New York 
Central formerly averaged seven millions; now 
they average eleven and a half millions. Furmer- 
ly the Hudson River never could pay its debts; 
this year it is making thirtv per cent. The Fort 
Wayne road formerly received two and a half mil- 
lions annually; its receipts this year are five mil- 





by the sharp fire of the rebel sharpshooters. For-'| Welch. Mr. Hunting was Chaplain of a Michigan | lions. The Central Illinois increased its receipts | 


ty prisoners were taken. Two rebels were killed 
and several wounded. A train of wagons and 
mules belonging to one battery, grazing on this 
side of the river, were captured. Our advance re- 


port that there are two rebel divisions at Chatta- 
nooga, and Hills’ (late Hardee's) corps, is along Revenue for the Third (Boston) district, is well | 

known to the public by his labors in behalf of the | 
emancipated negroes. The last number of the Ag- | 
' Kansas, was not made by the President upon any | 


the railroad in the direction of Bridgeport. A de- 
tachment sent opposite to Hudson discovered no 


regiment, and was falsely accused of insubordina- 
tion. The evidence shows how strong is still the 
pro-slavery feeling in the army. 





Edward L. Pierce, the new Collector of Internal 


enemy. Contrabands report thet Joe Johnston ar- lantic Monthly contains an able article from his 


rived with two trains of troops on the 20th, super- 


pen upon the present condition of the freedmen of 


ceding Bragg, who has retired to Atlanta. This Port Royal, which was not alluded to in our brief 
statement is corroborated by citizens. A large fire notice of the Atlantic last week. The contribu- 


has just been discovered near Chattanooga. There 
are no rebel infantry north of the river. 


tions of Mr. Pierce to our knowledge of the freed- 


Stone’s men of the South have been very important, and 


rebel brigade of cavalry is in the vicinity of Smith’s we hope his new labors will not prevent him from 


Cross Roads. 


Forrest is at Kingston, preparing continuing them. 
tor a rebel raid. Eleven deserters from the First , 





Louisiana regiment came into Gen. Negley’s lines The Journal gives an account of an old lady in 
last night. They. were detailed lately as a crew New Hampshire, the mother of Hou. Joel Eastman 
for the rebel steamer Point Rock. They abandoned of Conway, who has no idea of leaving the world 
the steamer on Tuesday, two miles below Chatta- Vet, though she is 101 years old. Her son who 


nooga. They report that A. P. Hill’s corps and ™akes her frequent visits, on departing from her | 


Polk’s corps are at Chattanooga, and say that the home a short time since, thought it possible, con- 
demeralization of the rebel army is complete and sidering her advanced age, that she might be tak- 
there are three thousand rebel deserters in Look- en away before be made her another visit, and 


out Mountain waiting our advance. 





shaking hands with her remarked, “‘Good bye, 
mother; I don’t know as I shall ever see you 


The Army of the Potomac is doing nothing, nor again.” Mrs. Eastman, with great astonishment, 
has Gen. Lee yet attacked it, as he evidently means looked up and exclaimed: “Why, Joel! you don't 


todo. He must do so soon, or Gilmore and Rose 
erans will disturb his plans. 


-| think you are going to die, do you? My health is 
| remarkably good now-a-days.”” 


August at any former time. 


| last week by fifty thousand dollars, and it willearn | 


this month four hundred thousand dollars—dou- | 
ble as much as it ever received in the month of | 
| 
2 





The Springfield Republican grows worse and | 
worse. On Tuesday, in an article on the Lawrence | 
Massacre it said: ' 

The change in the military administration of | 


question ot conservatism, or radicalism at all, but) 
simply and solely because just such diabolical as- | 
sassination, arson and robbery, as have been vis- , 
ited upon unhappy Lawrence, were practiced in’ 
Western Missouri by officers and soldiers wearing } 
the United States uniform 

This is a serious charge. Can the Republican | 
prove it? Yet what can we expect from the vili- | 
fiers of Charies Sumner and the champions of Dr. | 
Lord, bat such an excuse for the Missouri despe- 
rados as this? 

The threats of Quantrell, fora long time pend- 
ing, and now so frightfully fuliilled, were pro- |, 
voked by the crimes we have described. 





Oar newspapers are fall of articles from the 

; Raleigh Standard, the official paper of North Car- | 
olina, declaring against the Rebel Government. Its | 
| editor is an Honorable Mr Holden, and among its | 
| contributors is Mr. Donnell, Speaker of the House | 
| of Assembly. j 
| This latter gentleman has written a long article | 


| manding officer of this Department, raids into 


medicines, I have gathered the following particu- 


A large number of Union ttoops have been sent | 


that no such peace can be granted, for | Geo. Girard, Chas. Allen, James Wilson, Charles 
the shacow does not go back on our dial. We are | Riggs, A. J. Woods, Chas. Anderson, W. B. Gris- 
toll that the rebel newspapers in North Carolina wold, A. T. Cooper, Ashbury, Markle, Addison 
and Virginia, clamor loudly for the suppression of | Waugh, and seven others of the 14th Kansas. 

the Standard, which bids defiance to Jeff. Da- ' 
vis and all the destructives in the Southern Con Balmerson, H. Hayes and Mrs. Sawyer. Cleancy 
federacy. Its circulation is larger than that of any | Dix is reported killed not wounded. 

other journal in the South, and is rapidiy increas- 
iny, which, together with the endorsement of its but it is still impossible to obtain a complete list af 
course by public meetings in different parts of the | their names, as many are so much disfigured as to 

State, indicate conclusively that it but expresses prevent recognition, while others are still missing, 


Wounded—Dennis Benyman, G. Smith, James 


| Upto this morning 28 bodies have becn burie®, 


; and are supposed to be concealed in the woods 
near by, or they may be in the ruins of the build- 

ings. Besides many left with Jim Lane in pursuit 
of the murderers, and have not yet returned. — 

The details brought by citizens of the scenes in 
the streets, and houses of the doomed city, are 
heartrending and sickening. 

The last accounts we have of Quantrell and his 
| men are up to Saturday night, at which time he 
| was being pursued closely by Gen. Lane, who had 
been skirmishing with him constantly since he left 
Lawrence. Gen. Lane’s force is being increased 
rapidly by farmers, who were flocking to him with 
their arms, and it was their determination to follow 
him into Missouri, afid if he disbanded his gang 
they would hunt them down like wulves and shoot 
them. 

One of their number was captured near Oloathe, 
and gave the names of fifty of Quantrell’s gang, 
who are citizens of Jackson county, Mo., and are 
well known here and have always been considered 
Union men. The best informed citizens of Law- 


are mainly composed of paroled prisoners, from 
the penitentiary and army, from the fact that they 
are so sunburned and have the appearance of hav- 
ing been in the service a long time. ; 

We learn from a gentleman, who arrived by the 
coach this evening, that Quantrellwas overtaken 
near the State line and 20 of his men killed. 

Kansas City, Mo., Aug. 25. Quantrells force 
reached the headquarters of Grand River, Cass 
county, about noon on the day after the burning of 
Lawrence, and theredivided into squads of forty 
and fifty, and scattered in various directions. Our 
troops were a half hour behind, and also divided 
into squads and continued in pursuit. A detach- 
mentordered from Lexington meta part of the 
rebel force near Pleasant Hill, killed seven of them 
and recovered a considerable amount of goods taken 
from Lawrence. A report has just been received 
that Major Plumb and Major Thatcher overtook 
acompany of theguerillas in Lafayette county and 
killed thirty of them. The total number of rebels 
killed, according to last reports, is between sixty 
and seventy. Our detachments are still in pursuit. 
It is ascertained that Quantrell’s whole force con- | 
sists of 800 select men, who assembled from Lafay- 
ette, Salem, Clay, Johnson and border counties on 
Thursday noon at the head of Middle Fork, Grand 
river, fifteen miles from the Kansas line, and on the 
sume day started for Kansas. Scouts brought word 
that afternoon to the military station at Aubrey, 








lars regarding the burning of that city by Quan- 
trell’s guerillas: The list of kilied and wounded, ; 
as far as ascertained, numbers some one hundred | 
and eighty, the majority of whom were killed in- | 
stantly. The names of all the killed and wounded | 
cannot be givennow. The houses that remain | 
standing are filled with the killed and wounded, 

who belong to all classes of society, Among the} 
ruins of the burned houses, the charred remains of | 
victims are constantly being found. But one ho- 
tel is left standing in the place, and Quantrell 
spared this in consequence of his having made his 
home there some years since without expense; but | 
its proprietor was shot dead by hismen. Among 

the most prominent citizens known to be killed 

Gen. G. W. Collamer, Mayor | 
of the city, and his son; J. G. Low, Josiah Trask, 

S. P. Throp, Dr. Griswold, James Eldridge, James | 
Perrine; Colonel Stone, and his two brothers; | 
Gilbert A. W. Griswold, Frederick Kimball, Thom- 


Lemuel Fillmore, Dwight Coleman, Lewis Swan, 
R. Loomis, John Crane, Levi Yates; two brothers, 
named Range; John Evans, G. W. Bell, Messrs. 
Kieth, Brown, Dale, Turtch, Palmer, Sargent, 


houses, with their wives and children clinging to 
them, while the murderers planted pistols to their 
breasts and shot them down. 

The following are among those mortally wound- | 
ed: Joseph Eldridge, M. Baker, (of the firm of 
Ridenour & Baker,) M. Williamson, George Holt, 
J. F. Hansom and W.S. R. Lykins. In one case 
the guerillas drove twelve men into a house, shot 


| them, and burned the building, and the friends of | 


these twelve men, while standing on the banks of | 
the river, were fired into by the guerillas and a. 
number killed and wounded. Twenty-five negro | 
recruits were shot dead. The guerillas took all the | 
money that could be found in the pockets or houses 
of the citizens. They stole all the jewelry of the! 
ladies, even to the rings on their fingers. They | 
spared nothing that was at all valudble. 

Gen. Jim Lane managed to escape on horseback, 


Vermont AR AAS RS RPS 20 ae September 1. and rallied about twenty men, fully armed and | 
> saggy HANS Sse aneaste Pa 2 iv equipped, and followed and overtook Quantrell 
Oboe 22 IILIIIIIT Noetotier 13° | when 12 miles from Lawrence. The result. of this 
Pennsylvania. ..........0..000008 0 ae fight 1s not as yct ascertained. 
oy arma siuley eve <a ood November : Quantrell is now retreating toward Missouri, | 
Maryland Pa ee, ne A 3. burning and laying waste everything on bis route. 
ok ae cote Meee ees 5. |Itisnot expected that he will be intercepted by 
oo: gaa piers See nelemeye sms as i our forces. He will probably get away without 
WE cece ce cccccccencccsetses . ‘ 
| en ee 10. loes. No resistance was made at Lawrence to the 
West Virginia.........- eee .. 10, | guerillas. The people were shot down as they ran 
; through the streets in ‘their night clothes, and their 
1 b me ; fe ae 
Serene wee tam members of Coney bodies thrown into Wells and cisterns. The citi- 
| 1; West Virginia, 3. Governors are to be elected | 2°" of Lawrence have been expecting this raid for 
sometime from the threats made by Quantrell, and 


had organized military companies for the defence 
of the place, and these companies were for some 
time constantly kept under arms; but from assur- | 
ances being given that Quantre)l would never in- 
vade Kansas again, these military organizations | 
were abandoned, and Quantrell and his guerillas | 
learning this, made the raid when the people were | 
entirely defenceless. 

A larze train left here today with supplies of 
¢lothing, provisions, etc., for the sufferers. The 
citizens of Leavenworth have opened their doors 
to all who choose to come, and many of the vic- 
tims have availed themselves of the hospitalities | 
offered them, and will be wellcared for. The feel- 
ing among all classes of citizens here is very bit- | 
ter against the commanders of this Department and 
District for being so wholly unprepared to meet | 
such an emergeticy. The commanding General | 
was absent from his headquarters atthe time the | 
raid occarred, and did not know of the invasion | 
until the destruction of Lawrence was complete. | 
Everything, however, was then done in regard to 
the movement of troopsto intercept Quantrell and 
capture him and his band—but it was too late. | 
Our State authorities are now taking the matter in- . 
to theirown hands. Col. Jenison has been rein- | 
stated in the command of a new regiment, and is 
about starting down the border with sufficient 
troops to overcome any force the enemy can bring 
against him, and if not interfered with by the com- 


Kansas will end with the present one. 

The men comprising Quantrell’s force are princi- 
pally those bands of guerillas who have been rob- 
bing and murdering along the border, for the past 
six months, with but little opposition being made 
tothem. They have had ample time to prepare 
everything that would insurethem success. They 
are now probably safe in Missouri with their plun- 
der, as good Union citizens. 

The loss at Lawrence is not less than two mil- 
lions of dollars, and will fal! heavily on the New 
York and Leavenworth merchants. Two banks 
were robbed of every dollar they had, and the 
third escaped a similar fate only because the heat 
was so great from the burning buildings that the 
rebels could not stop long enough to get the safes 
open. 

Aug.&. In addition ¢o the list of names of the 
killed in Lawrence we have the following: John 
Fawley, Mr. West, E. Pitch, Chas. Palmer, John 
Doyn, Samuel Jones, Geo. Coates, Jobn C. Crowell, 
A. Keydeville, Robt. Martin, Otis Langley, John 
W. Laurie, Jas. Roach, Michael Meekey, Jos. 
Mitchell, —— Carver, Dennis Marphy, John Jum- 


| im tavor ef peace on the basis of the Crittenden} merman, Captain Cuyler, Jacob Pollock, Fred. 


| Compromise or something like it. He ought to! Kleus, M. Earle, Daniel McClellan, Sam!. Reynolds: | ence, or as the policy only of a part 


| ° : 
fresh horses at Lawrence, which enabled him to 


' At night Quantrell broke his trail near Paoh, and 


‘Kansas. The pursuit was so close that he was 


| were adopting this line of argument of their own 


(six miles north of the place where they crossed 
the line,) of their assembling on Grand river, and 
an hour after their entrance into Kansas. Other 
scouts also brought word to that effect. The in- 
formation was at once communicated to all the sta- 


rence, are of the opinion that Quantrell’s troops | 


istration, and not as a national 
pretend to know. 
nothing will be left undone to checkmate the plans 
of the ambitious and ruler of the 
French. We incline to think that the maxim 


will soon take possession of some important 
It is certainly desirable that 





points in that State. 
this should be done without loss of time. 
poleon III. means the mischief we fear he dpes—if 
he still cherishes the - par he so minutely de- 
scribed to General Forey—he will lose no time in 
fo'lowing the advantage he has gained by his con- 
| Quest of Mexico, and placing her under the de- 
spotic ruie of a monarch of his own seleetion. 





From the London Spectator. 

An EPIsopE IN THE “IL1AS (AMERICANA) IN 
Nuce.”—DiaLocur.—H. (an Englishman of 
great respectability, a member of the Carlton)— 
My dear fellow, you know I wish perdition here 
and hereafter to all Yankees; but did you not be- 
gin this infernal row? 

S. (aSonthern agent)—Of course we did. Eve- 
erything was at stake. A scoundrel of the old 
country seattered books up and down the States 
against Gigmanity. He preached the doctrine of 
the old Scotch plowman. ‘‘A man’s a man for a’ 
that.” He canted about a judgment of God which 
came upon the French nobles of the last century 
for denying that doctrine. Certain fools at the 
North fancied he was in earnest. They believed 
what he told them, and said that they should act 
; uponit. Idiot parsons went so far as to say that 

the words we use on Sanday abouta Person who 
| was put to death as a slave being the corner-stone 
of the universe were true. What could we do? 
It was a matter of life and death. We raised the 
shout for Gigmanity. We affirmed that Slavery it- 
self, not the Person who suffered the death of the 
slave, was the corner-stone of the universe. These 
are our watchwords. In this cause, and not, as 
some foolish friends of ours represent, to vindicate 
our right to hire our servants for life, we have 
drawn the sword and flung away the scabbar d. 

H. (much affected)—Brave and noble man! 
Champions of our interests as well as your own! 
Yon have not been exactly the friends of England. 
But we feel that we may embrace you as ours. 
Let us join solemnly in drinking the toast, ‘The 
Cause of Gigmanity and Slavery, civil and reli- 
gious, all the world over.” 

(itp, hip, Hurrah! and Ereunt,3 
F. D. M. 





From the Advertiser. 

Our CoLorep Troors.—The prejudice, which 
to some extent has existed against the employ- 
ment of colored troops in our armics, must rapid- 
ly melt away before the well authenticated state- 
ments which come in on every side, to prove their 
bravery and efficiency. The following extract from 
a letter, dated Fort Blunt, Cherokee Nation, July 





policy, we do not 
But we feel well assured that 


th Mee pcacoar is nine-tenths of the law” will ere | 
ioe applied to Texas, and that a sufficient 


If Na- | 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


PROPOSITION TO RAISE 30,000 COL 
ORED SOLDIERS. 











The following document is in circulation in this vieinity : 

The undersigned, a Committce appointed by Goverhor 
Andrew to aid in the enlistment of colored troops, and since 
enlarged by itis Excellency’s authority, are assured that in 
order to raise Vifty thousand acclimated soldiers it is neces- 
sury to collect by private subscription the sum of Fifty 
Thousand Dollars, aud that this sam with the facilities fur- 
nished by Government will secomplish the object. 

The money to be used for extraordiuary expenses by Ma- 
jor Stearns, the General Reeruiting Agent of the Govern- 
ment, whose past success in this work ensures the accom- 


. plishment of his pledge to that effect. 


Jieéen 


1¢ seems to us that the prompt 
is all important to the Union cause. 

We therefore ask the loyal citizens of New England to fur- 
nish the sum named,and we firmly believe that for each dol- 
lar subscribed a new soldier will be enrolled ander the flag. 
Boston, August 3, 1863. 
J. M. Forbes, 


t of colored men 





Thomas Russett, 


R. P. Hallowell, Oliver Ellsworth, 
Geo. Putnam, Jr., R. W. Hooper, 
LeBaron Russeu, J. H. Stephenson, 
C. G. Loring, B. H. Silsbee, 

C. W. Slack, Ginery Twichell, 
J. H. Walcott, J. W. Brooks, 
S. G. Ward, S. Cabot, Jr., 
J. M. Barnard, John Lowell, 
W. F. Weld, James I. Fields, 
J. Wiley Edmands, Henry Lee, Jr., 
W. Endicott, Jr., Geo. S. Lee, 
Francis L. Eee, Wm. Dwight 
Ves ey I R. P. Wa 

ames ittle, Avery Pla x 
Marshall 8. Scudder, ‘Alex. H. gg ite 
George Higginson, Martin Brimmer, 
Isaac Livermore, Frank W. Bird, 


E. R. Hoar, 


‘ 
Charles Hale, award Wanhowg, 


J. Amory Davis, 


S. H. Phillips, Alpheus Hard 

Ww. Dwight, Henry B. 4 » 
S. C. Thwing, Wm. B. Rogers, 
Osborn Howes, R. W. Emerson 
Edward Atkinson, George W. Bond, 
Charles Beck, Emory Washburn, 
B. A. Gould, A. B. Alcott, 

J. Vincent Brown, Henry Wilson, 
Thomas T. Bouveé, Charles D. Head 
T. P. Chandler, Henry Sayles, ° 
George R. Russell, Thomas po 
J. Z. Goodrich Stephen M. Weld, 
C. W. Spooner, J.P Putnam, 


Thomas Howe, 


a . 
John S. Tyler, ree ee 


William Brigham, 


E. S. Philbrick, Russel St Jr. 
W. A. Wellman, Samuel N. Seema 
George Putnam, Jr., Ben). F. Butler, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, * b. Ross, 

F. W. G. May, Henry N. Hooper, 
T. D. Eliot, C. W. Loring, 

J. B. Congdon, John Gardner, 
John G. Palfrey, Henry James, 


Henry W. Kinsley, Josiah Quincy, Jz. 





30, 1863, from 2 Captain, in service under General 


interesting, and furnishes strong testimony to the | 
value of this branch of the service: “At the out- | 
set I was very much opposed to fighting with ne- | 
gro troops, but I have now been in two fights with | 
them, and they fight like demons; they were all | 
that saved my company from being cut to pieces. 





| tles some 


Blunt, to his relatives in this city, will be found | Payment of Expenses for Raising Oolored 


Regiments. 
The following letter from an official source definitely set- 
questions which have risen respecting the expen- 


ses incurred for recruiting colored troops ; 


Hxapquarrers, 1210 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, Aug. 


An Indian regiment was ordered up to support | 8, 1363.—Amos A. Lawrence, Esq., Boston—Dear Sir: In 


tions on the border and to the district headquarters | the Second regiment of Colorado Vo!unteers, but | seply to the inquiry, “What are the expenses of raising evl 


at Kansas City, thirty-five miles north of Aubrey. | 
A delay of three or four hours occurred at Sach | 
Station in gathering a part of the patroling and 
scouting parties. The pursuit began from each 
station separately, leaving a portion of the -troops | 
to watch the border and endeavor to prevent Quan- 
trell’s return to Missouri. Quantrell’s men told | 
many persons before reaching Lawrence that they | 
were going there to destroy the town, butby some 
strange fatality the people along the route, who | 
might easily have got word to Lawrence, did not | 
try. | 
A messenger sent by Capt. Coleman to notify the 
people ef Lawrence of Quantrell’s approach, failed 
to get through. Quantrell obtained a supply of | 


outstripand elude the pursuit of oyr soldiers, 


; whose horses were nearly exhausted when they 
' reached him, six miles south of Lawrence. 


Thé citizens who joined in the pursuit were able | 
to keep up with the enemy, and often compelled 


diers could not force their jaded horses to a gallop 
for a charge, and the pursuit wenton ineffectually. 


our troops were delayed all night in finding it. 
No damage was done by Quantrell from the time 
our forces came up with him until he got out of 


compelled to abandon most of the horses he was 
leading and the goods stolen from Lawrence. 


WAR WITH FRANCE. 


From the Washington Chronicle, Aug. 22. ' 
Telegraphic despatches from Mexico by way of 
San Francisco, the other day, were to the effect | 











that the French and Mexican "journals, published | === 


in the Mexican capital, are warmly advocating the | 
recognition of the Rebel Confederacy by Mexico. 
On the supposition that the Mexican newspapers 


volition—that they are not simply the mouthpieces 
of General Forey and the, men he has placed in 
power, and who must obey his behests in all 
things—it would be infinitely ludicrous on their 
part to hold such language, seeing that they have | 
so recently been conquered by a foreign power, and | 
fre no longer themselves a nationality, but virtually | 
subjects of the Emperor of France or of the Arch- | 
duke Maximilian, whom he bas placed over them. | 
In that view of the case, it would be the broadest | 


| farce ever enacted in the theatre of nations. But | 
if the proposed policy be of French instigation, it | 
_should not, perhaps, be passed lightly over. We | 


cannot forget that in the letter of instructions | 
to General Forey, when he took command | 


lic, the design of playing off Mexico against | 
the United States,as a means of checking our | 
growth and prosperity, was openly avowed. His 
argument was, that we were becoming too power- 
ful, that Europe was already too dependent upon 
us, and that there was danger that we should ; 
swallow the Republics of Central and South 
America. That letter remains unrepudiated and 
unqaalified. Such a clearly-defined and compre- 
hensive purpose must have embraced more than a | 
mere conquest of Mexico, its transformation into 
a monarchy, and then the transfer of its sover- | 
eignty to an Austrian archduke : : 

It is probable, now that the first act is finished . 
—the Emperor of Mexico appointed, and the ap- 
pointment accepted—it will be but a short time be- 
fore the curtain is again raised, and the second act | 
promptly proceeded with. Assuming, which we 
are more than warranted in doing, that not the | 
mere compelling of Mexico, to fulfill certain al- | 
leged obligations due to France was the motive for | 
her invasion, having, in fact, Louis Napoleon’s own | 
deliberate avowal of another motive, to wit, the | 
checking of the growth and power of the United | 
States, we may expect movements of far more im- ; 
portance tous than even the invasion and con- | 

uest of a neighboring republic. The Emperor of 
the French has taken advantage of our disability, 
in consequence of being engaged in a civil war of 
such magnitude, to play a bold and sagacious | 
game. It would have been more satisfactory to 
him, doubtless, had the defeats that the rebels have | 
lately received been delayed a few months longer, | 
and pre-eminently agreeable to him had success at- | 
tended the rebel instead of the Federal forces. | 
Recognition of the seceded States, and an offensive | 
and defensive alliance with them, would then have 
been easily justified before the world, and the 
United States Government would scarcely have 
been in a position to take umbrageat it. Buteven 
as the case stands, Napoleon III. has gained great 
advantages, of which he is likely to make skillful 
use. Maximilian will doubtless receive his instrac- 


| tions, and will send his embassadors to Washing- 


ton to represent the new dynasty. Ably as the 
present Secretary of State has conducted our for- 
eign affairs during this time of unparalleled diffi- 
culty, this new complieation will tax his greatest | 
powers. It will be an unpleasant thing to recog- 
nize such a usurped monarchy as that of Mexico, 
and yet not to do so would afford an excuse, most 
probably to be promptly availed of, for resenting 
the slight by acknowledging the sovereignty of 
such portion of the Confederacy as can hold out 


| till then; or, supposing it to have crumbled to 


pieces, might become the excuse for assuming an 
unfriendly attitude toward the United States, and 
set him on the accomplishment of his avowed pur- 
pose of curbing our progress by acts of hostility. 
It is never difficult for a powerful sovereign na- 
tion to make a casus belli when belligerently dis- 
There is a strong admixture of the Mexi- 

can element in Texas, and itis said that Mexico 
even already regards the recovery of Texas as by 
no means impossible. The United States flag does 
not float in that State, and there has been talk of 
its setting up as an independent sovereignty. Pos- 
siblvy Mexican intrigue, aided by French cunning | 
and sagacity, may complicate affairs there before 
the Federal Government reasserts its authority on 
Texas soil. Weare sure that these grave aspects 
of the Mexican question have not escaped the at- 
tention of our Government, and that it has risen | 


} 
to the height of the emergency. Whether what is | 
called the “Monroe doctrine” is to be comsioont | 

i 


only as the opinion of him who first gave it utter- 
an Admin- 


; 2 | Lyman C. Wheat of Lee Centre, Ill., to Mrs. Lucretia H. 
| him to halt and form in line of battle, but the sol- | : 


| and respected member of the Mass. Charitable Mechanic | 


| papers, and the evidence they afford of your exquisite hu- | 


they could not get them to move. Meantime the ; 
enemy were directing all the fire of a whole regi- 
ment on Company B, (the company I am with 
now) when the orders were issued for the First 


ored regiments which cannot be paid by the United States 
| Government?” I have to state that the War Department is 
ready to pay all expenses that are allowed by the rules of 


(colored) regiment to advance to the support of | “¢Teeruiting service; but the employment of special agents 
the battalion of Second Colorado, and they (the | 24 ™4ny other expenses whieh greatly facilitate the work, 
colored regiment) rushed in with a will and re- | cannot be allowed at the Treasury Department, even if the 
ceived the fire, and let our men shift their position War Department should order them paid by its agents, be- 


tory to our charging the enemy’s field works. | 
Among the trophies, or rather among the camp | 
and garrison equipage taken, were a thousand | 
shackles, and the rebel prisoners say that they in- | 
tended them for the colored regiment. 


| alittle to the right and more in advance, prepara- | cause they are not provided for by law. 


In recruiting white troops such expenses have been borne 


by funds raised from individual contributions, and also for 
| All the colored regiments North. The two Massachusetts 
This wiil colored regiments cost $8000 over the amount allowed by 


be remembered by them in the coming fight, and , ‘be State and the United States. Philadelphia has raised a 
will cost many a rebel life, have what fortune they | fend of $3,000 for the same purpose, and expects to raise 


may.” 





a MARRIED. ag 


In this city 22d inst., Charles H. Poor to Irena Tripp; 


| 
| 
| 
| 
t 
' 
} 


Nash of Boston; George W. Bixby of Hopkinton, to Cassie 
J. Murphy of Halifax, N. 8. 

In Sturbridge 224 inst., Andrew J. Lee to Lydia A. Hew- 
ette of Stafford, Conn. 





DIED. ° 

In this city 24th inst., James L. Studley, 3); Thomas 8. 
Carroll, 47 ; 21st, Maria, wife of Emery Rice, Jr., 34. 

In Dorchester 21st inst., Dr. James W. Stone, Collector 
of Internal Revenue, Third District, Mass. 

In Somerville 24th inst., James White Stearns, 8). 

In South Framingham 23d inst., George G., son of Dr. G. 
A. Mills of Brooklyn, N.Y. 

In South Scituate 25th inst., Peter Cudworth, 75, an old 











Association. 





Oa book no woman can read without tears.” 7 


Us T Pee be 8 ES. 


| from 30,000 to $50,000 more. 


Colored regiments raised in the slave States will cost mueh 


less than in the free States; men are more abundant, and 
labor is not so well remunerated as at the North. 
necessary for me to allude to the advantage derived from 
recruiting acclimated troops. Respectfully, 


It is not 


GEORGE L. STEARNS, Major and A. A. G. 
Recruiting Com. for U. 8. C. V. 


———@2 Poe > - 


UNITED STATES TREASURY. 





Boston, August 4, 1963. 
By direction of the Secretary of the Treasury, I hereby 


give notice to all parties holding CERTIFICATES FOR 
TEMPORARY LOAN OF UNITED STATES NOTES, the 
interest upon which has hitherto been paid in gold coin at 
the expiration of each six months from the date thereof, 
that after the expiration of the several six months now cur- 
| rent, such interest will no longer be paid in gold coin, but 
| in United States legal tender notes, 


T. P. CHANDLER, 


49-6 Assistant Treasurer United States: 








HOSPITAL SKETCHES : 


By Miss L. M. Alcott. 
Price 50 cts. 

Several of the Sketches in this volume were published se- 
rially in The Commonwealth. and were widely copied by the 
press, receiving eulogistic notices from several journals, and | 
calling forth many private letters of thanks from readers. | 
A few extracts must suffice to show what was thought of , 
them : 


“They are received with universal favor."—Common- 
wealth. 


! 
! 
} 
‘Productions of uncommon merit * * * Fluent and | 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


sparkling in style, with touches of quiet humor and lively 


; - 3 | wit, relieving what would otherwise be a topic too sombre 
of the expedition to our ill-fated sister Repub- | 


and sad, they are graphic in description and exhibit the 
healthful sentiments and sympathies of the cheerful hero- 
ism that would minister to the sick and suffering. The | 
contrast between the comic incidents and the tragic expe- 
rience of a single night, given in No. 2 of the series, is por- | 
trayed with singular power and effectiveness. ‘The death | 
of John’ isa noble and touching feature.""— Boston Trans- | 
script. 

“Graphically drawn. * * * Exceedingly well written 
—and the graver portions of thrilling interest. There is a | 
quiet vein of humor, too, running all through them, so that | 
the reader is alternately moved to laughter and tears.”— | 
Waterbury American. } 

‘To say that I thank you for writing them from the bot- | 
tom of my heart, would but poorly express the sentiment | 
which dictate to me this minute, and to say that I feel | 
humbled by the lesson which = teach me, is to pay a | 
tribute to them which I fancy will be rather unexpected. * | 
* ®* These papers have revealed tome much that is ele- | 
vated, and pure, and refined in the soldiers’ character which | 
I never before suspected. It is humiliating to me to think | 
that I have been so long among them with such mental or | 
moral obtuseness that I never discovered it for myself, and | 
1 thank you for showing me with how different eyes and 
ears you have striven among ‘the men’ from the organs | 
which I used on the very same cases and at the same time.” 
—From a Hospital Surgeon. 

[From Henry James.} * * * It would be tedious to | 
you to hear how much pleasurean old man like me has— 
tures of hospital service, in The | 


S. R. URBINO, 


FRENCH BOOK STORE, 


13 SCHOOL STREET, 





GERMAN, 
FRENCH, 
ITALIAN, 
SPANISH, 
GREEK, 
LATIN, 


AND OTHER Books, constantly on hand. 





New Booxs received by every Boston 


steamer. 





Or ders for Europe promptly attended to. 





Subseriptions taken for all French, Ger- 


man, and other periodicals. 





Commonwealth ; and how refresh 
revelation there incidentally made of so much that is dear- 
est and most worshipful in woman ; sol will not dwell on | 
those particulars, but say all I have to say in this summary | 
form, to wit: that I am so delighted with your besatiful | 


taken in your charming pic’ 
he found the persona! | 


manity, that I have the greatest desire toenrol myself ; 
among your friends. * * ® With the liveliest respect | 
and affection, yours, Hungry James. | 
Newport, 10 June. 

j 





NEARLY READY. 

SPEECHES, LECTURES, AND LETTERS. 
By Wendell Phillips. Fifth Edition. 

Lrerary Eprrioy, (‘‘ina sumptuous style of book-mak- 
ing,”’) $2 25; Porter's Eprrion, without portrait, in paper 
covers, $1; TRapg Epition, common paper, in boards, and 
without portrait, #1 50. 





IN PREPARATION. 

Taz Brack Man: (Being Biographical Sketches of [68 Col- 
ored Men and Women of genius and talent.) By William 
Wells Brown. 12mo. BP. 32). With a steel engraving. 
Third Edition. Ready Sept. 10. 

Lire or Tocssaint L’Ovvertcre. 
trait and map of St. Domingo. Price will be announced 
Sept. 1; will be issued about t. 15. 

Tax Moras or Epicrsrus. Price 25 cents. Ready Sep- 
tember 15. 

Agents wanted, to whom liberal terms will be given. Or- 
ders from the Trade solicited, \ JAMES REDPATH, ! 

221 Washington street, Boston. | 
B ACK 


NUMBERS WANTED | 
The first price will be paid by the Publisher for all copies | 





U. S. 5-20’°S 


FOR SALE, AND READY FOR DELIVERY, BY 


M. BOLLES AND COMPANY, 
No. 90 State street. 
s 


44—tf 





O i 3 . 


| 
The subscriber has lent or lost the following rare books; I. 
A collection of Books and Pamphlets of the period 1600-1650, 
commencing with ‘‘The Uniawfulnesse of Subjects taking up 
Arms against their Soveraign,’’ by Dudley Digges, and con- 
taining also Nathaniel Ward’s ‘Simple Cobbler of Aggawam 
In America; a number of ‘Mercurius 
| the year 1648; Duboseq’s ‘Compleat Woman;” and “A Re- 
| lation of the State of Religion in the Western 
Illustrated with a por- | World,”’ with several other papers and treatises; the whole 
bound in old leather, in asingle volume, with a written 
index of the contents. This volume once belonged to the 
| Mbrary of Samuel Langdon, D. D., and should contain his 
| autograph of the date 1797. 


” of 


of the 


Il. The Chronicle of Jocelyn of Brakelonde, as published 


by the Camden Society, a Latin text with English notes, in 


thin quarto volume, bound in green muslin, with the sub- 


| seriber’s mame on the fly leaf. 


Whoever has b d the vol 





in] hereby notified to 


of Taz CommonweaLrn of March 6, which are forwarded to | return them; and if they have by accident or design, come 


his address, Concord, Maas. 





ZEORGE L. STEARNS AND. OOMPARY, | 


MANUPACTURERS OF 


| imto the hands of any bookseller, or book collector, he is re 


to restore them to the owner, who will pay s suite- 
reward, and ask no questions. 
They may be left at the Commonwealth offies, or with 





~ j —tf - F. B. SANBORN, Concord, Mass. 
PATENT IMPROVED LEAD PIPE, Pe -———- -————___— 
Pures Block Tin Pipe, and Sheet I ‘| | ste M. D. CONWAY'S WORKS. 

AND DEALERS Ix | Tracts for Today, - ee : - $100 

Thomas Paine - - - : - wv 

PIG AND BAR LEAD, | pede. 3 eee ee 

Copper and Iron Pumps,Hydraulic Nateral History of the Devil - - - @& 
Rama, etc. Pe the above will be sent post gaid on receipt of the 

29 MILK STREET, BOSTON. | peice. Address Commoswaaise Orrics. 
> 
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heart: and’ soul, to ‘that poetry of which she 
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oro) qo NHINKOE OOME TRIE... | toed a fhe too, a 
eT 


‘Venice, July 10, 1868. parted from him, with = 
«_.Asin that soane of Otholo, whore Tago and | MY /0CnE® were, a etek Mace 

omer make Brabantio know his) Toa oh T overheard asking a caffeti 

Tai 13200 1 0 the way tothe Campo di Marte. Ho was 
"With like timorous accent and dire yell,” —_| claret-colored young fellow, tall, and wearing 
summmon-my Venetian friend from his slam-| folds of white muslin around his hat. In 
bers, to. open-his hospitable doors and let me} another world [ trust to know how he liked 

in.. It. was nearly midnight, and all my | the parade that morning. 

net rit, 80 to ogee egg I discovered ee 

jeded with the ride from Milaa, while|.every morning swept by troops of ragg 
evi ees was taken and tangled in| facchini, who gossip poiely and quarrelsome- 
a eelinve brilliance and novelty of} ly together over their work. Bootblacks, al- 
“Venice. When, therefore, my friend ap-| so, were in attendance, and several followed 
peared ‘‘above, at a window,” and de-| my progress through the square, in the vague 


ea 


manded: hope that I would relent and have my boots 
blacked. One fearless waiter stood alouc 
amid the desert ele of Café Florian. 
At the café of the Greeks, two individuals 
of that nation were drinking coffee. 
I wept on the Molo, passing between the 
illars of the Lion and the Saint,.and walked 
ly back and forth, taking in the glory 
of the prospect of vague islands breaking 


_ “What is sg aac mye serrihle sum- 

mons—what is the matter there ?”’ 
"YT could only pray him to come down and 
ay the saddens. 
The gondoliers! Does anybody realize, 
that I 1 from the cars quite out of this 
rude work: world, into the enebanted 
sphere; where all the hacks are gliding gon- 
doliers, and all the drivers singing gondo- 
liers? Do you conceive, O, reader, of move- 
ment over lawip-lit expanses of Grand Canal, 
and through intricate darkness of the 
water-ways of Venice, with everywhere the 
lofty sagnificcnce of walls, with 
no sound but the rhythmic dip of ‘the oar; 
with no moving things, but the dark and si- 
lent flitting of the gondoliers? You do not, 
and Ido not, and as I reason with myself 
about this dream of Venice in which I now 
live, it is with the dreadful apprehension that 

I shall wake next moment and find it noth- 
ing. 

“ie was well for him and for me, that my- 
friend ed the direct practical sense of 
Mr. Dick, who responded with ‘‘wash him,” 
to Betsy Trotwood’s question of what she 
should do with Davy Copperficld. I was 
casting about in a helpless, reckless state, to 
employ myself in the lull which comes after 
the first greeting of old friends, when my Mr. 
Dick. suggested, *‘Eat something.”’ So I did, 
and after a long, reminiscent, excursive talk, 
I gradually away to slumber under the 
same toof which sheltered the birth of Marino 
Faliero. His headless phantom did not vex 
my dreams, and as there is nothing to wake 
you in Venice, but mere excess of sleep, the 
early morning walk, which we-took, was not 
begun till long after nature was thoroughly 
aired, and every swallow in Venice had been 
in full shriek for four hours. 

Then, we started, and first drinking a cup 


and seenes cunningly wrought on the 
surface of old Venetian mirrors. I walked 
there freely, for though there were already 
‘many gondoliers at the traghetto, not one 
took me for a foreigner or offered me a boat. 
At’that hour, I was in myself so improba- 
ble, that if they saw me at all, I must have 
appeared to themasadream. My sense of 
security was sweet, but it was false, for 
on going into the church of San Marco, 
the keener eye of the sacristan detected me. 
He instantly offered to show me the Zeno 
Chapel, but I deelined, preferring the 
church, where I found the space before the 
high altar filled with market people come to 
hear the early Mass. As I passed out of 
the church, I witnessed the partial awaking 
of a Venetian gentleman who had spent the 
night in a sitting posture, between the col- 
umns of the main entrance. He waked 
puffy, scornful and uncomfortable, and at the 
moment of falling back to slumber, tried to 
smoke an unlighted cigarette, which he held 
between his lips. I found none of the shops 
open as I passed through the Merceria, and 
but for myself, and here and there a laborer 
going to work, the busy thoroughfare was de- 
serted. Inthe mere wantonness of power, 
and the security of solitude, I indulged my- 
self in snapping several hasps, which gave 
me a pleasure as keen as that enjoyed in 
boyhood from passing a stick along the pick- 
ets of a fence. I was in nowise abashed to 


the silver of the lagoons, like those groups. 


be discovered in this amusement by an old 
contadina, bearing at either end of a yoke, 
a basket with bottles of milk packed in 
straw. 

Debouching into Campo San Bartolomeo, 


of coffee at a quaint little café in Campo San 
Stefano, we rambled desultorily over the 
charmed city, where everything was variety 
and delight to me. ‘There in that old 
ebureh of San Stefano Luther said Mass the 
last time he was in Venice. Did you ever 
see a lovelier old Gothic door than that? 
Francisco di Carrara is buried in the church. 
Come into the courtyard of the convent. 
Look at those frescoes. Pardinone painted 
them, sword at side, to repel a possible attack 
of Titian, his rival in art and love.”’ So, in- 
cessantly, my friend, I listening out of a 
maze of fancies conjured up by all this beau- 


and the voice of cheap bargains which by noon- 
day swells into an intolerable uproar, was 
beginning to be heard. 
in Campo San Bartolomeo, I recognized sev- 
eral familiar faces there, particular among 
which was that of one fruit-vender, who fre- 





with him. 


ty and history. Through narrow streets, four! fora man of a fat and greasy presence, | 
fect wide; through vast campe, with marble | looked very fresh and brisk, and as if, locks, lying loosely, to cover the hollow. | ™anner. ‘Dost thou know,” said he ‘‘who 


| There is of course no ideality, no conscien- | 


walls, where picturesque, girls were drawing | (though I do not assert it positively, ) he 


I found trade already astir in that noisy place, | 


As I once had lived | at the first glance, I was startled, as I said | Vets other passengers more, ) and disdaining 


ng its serious , but seeing through it| colorist,” he claims, is second to none. 
ifs nits fen: ted 6 oui y that | You ask ‘whois Elihu Vedder? and we 
will not be allowed one pang that is| gladly reply to your query, knowing that on 
ot nec for self know and_ purifi-| journal is. so ready to weloome rising talent as 
cation. It is the compassion of one in in-}the Commonwealth. 
ward , with the leisure to pour out all; Mr. Vedder isa native of New York city, 
p needed sympathy on others, a sympathy not —a descendant of the okl Dutch Vedder of 
ening. Having harmony and _perfec-| Knickerbocker memery—whose art life has 
tion of being in himself, needing no self care, | been passed almost entirely in the aelers of 
he has infinite love to spare; and is con-| Paris and picture galleries of Italy, and 
2 what needs, and what alsois ca-| who is destined, if the promise of his youth 
pable of receiving infinite love. The vilest | is fulfilled, to be one of the foremost artists 
sinner might feel self-respect at the thought! of America. He is, as yet, little known to 
that such a countenance looks down upon | the mg having begun his profession in | 
him ; a self-respect from which streams hope|in New York but two yearsago, under | 
and faith. The effect is increased by the | rather unfortunate circumstances, and with 
head’s' being larger than life. It is humani-|the very great drawback of extreme diff- 
ty aggrandised as well as purified into Di-: dence. In Europe, where we first saw bis 
vinity ! work, he stood first among his fellow stu- | 
That a mortal man has been able tu see! dents, and critics testified to his rich possi- | 
in vision such a human form, is a pledge bilities. His contributions to the last exhi- | 
of the kingdom of heaven. bitions of the National Academy, ‘‘the Star of | 
The Satan startles you, at the first glance, 


Bethlehem” and the “Sphynx” —have called | 
with its familiarity—you seem to have seen 
such a face; but in the next moment you 


forth many encomiums, especially the latter | 
say—in no one man was ever combined all 


painting, which the Independent says ‘is, 
full of elevated sentiment.’”? A New York | 
that evil, though many men have different 
traits of it. 


man of letters writes: ‘*Mr. Vedder’s rank | 
_| is already too high to be much affected either | 
This is not Milton’s Satan, where you see | by the praise or dispraise of journalists. He 
‘archangel ruined,’ nor Goethe’s ‘Scamp,’, bas not yet achieved the popularity which 
where you see power misapplied ; nor Bai- | sooner or later follows reputation justly at- 
ley’s Lucifer-—which is a Sublime Doubt, | tained, but only for the reagon that the char- 
that shadows forth by contrast the Faith it | acter of his paintings is too grave and severe 
denies. It is mere Evil. I thought it would | to appeal suddenly to the universal taste.” 
explain this look of self-conscious: Evil if it| And we agree with another Gotham critic 
were placed so as to be looking at the Christ | who pronounces Mr. Vedder to be pre-emi- 
in profile. (But the Christ should not be/| nently original and imaginative in his con- 
looking upon Satan—being of purer eyes| ceptions. Boston knows little of Mr. Ved- 
than to behold Absolute Iniquity. Indeed, | der, but if, in conjunction with other rising 
the Christ's expression would prove that In-| artists, he should hereafter exhibit here spec 
finite Evil does not exist, and this Satan’s; imens of bis handiwork, we are sadly in er- 
expression proves the same thing. It seems| ror if the Commonwealth does not heart- 
to recognize the fact of worth ness and ily endorse all that we claim for the young 
futility, as if for a moment it had seen the | artist. 
being of Life, and by that knew itself to be; The writer in the Hxaminer is about 
the negation of Life. There is no conscious | the only living American who has devoted 
power, there seems not harmony enough| the best part of his life to the study of 
within, to keep it in existence ; it looks’as if European art and art criticism,—a writer 
it was instantly to be in dissolution, from | whose opinion carries weight. 
sheer want of the princtple@f life. Itis a 
phantasm of will and self-complacency with- + > 
out substance. Bs — me, looking on | For the Commonwealth. 
one side of it, that there was—not a self- 1 
complacent Jook—but an attempt at the ap- HISTORICAL PARALLELS, 
pearanee of self-complacency—a mere grim- er maa 
ace taking the place of self-respect. On 
the other side is a chaotic expression of infi- 
nite discontent,—a breaking-up look. Not 


only is the attempt at the self-complacent 

Yooh fatile, on rapt a where it ih but _ John Browne, a blessed martyr of Christ | 
on the other side there is a complete self-be- | Jesus, burned at Ashford, by Archbishop | 
trayal, which is sickening. The mouth is! 
cruel and remorseless, not so much from a ‘> a 
purpose of evil doing as from absolute lack | anno 1611. : 
of good. Its curves are the opposite of The first occasion of the trouble of this 
those of the Christ. What eyes! neither John Browne the blessed servant of God, 
laughing nor malignant devils look out of W#8 by a certain priest, who, passing down 
those windows ; but you look in, as it were, to Graves End in the common Barge, (where 


throygh holes, into Infinite Naught. Though, | the said John Browne was among other di- 











JUSTITIA. 





JOHN BROWN OF ENGLAND. 


From the Booke of Martyrs. 





Warham and Dr. Fisher, Bishop of Roches- 
about the second year of Henry VIII. 


above, with the thought that I had often | that he so saucily should sit so near unto 
seen such a person, after gazing st it.end ex- | him in the Barge, (who, belike, seemed not 





quently swindled me in my small dealings | Naught ; the ideal opposite of the Resurrec- | *Well in stomacke against him. At length, 
He now sat before his stand, and | tion and the Life. 


aminining it, it seemed to me the Genius of | much to pass upon the Priest) began to 


Where veneration and bursting forth in his priestly voice and dis- 
benevolence should be, isa coil of snaky ‘ainful countenance, he asked him in this 





am ? Thou sittest too neare me and sittest | 


“No sir, said the other, I | 


Whose Sonne also, Richard Browne, for the 
like cause of religion was imprisoned at Can- 
terbury likewise, in the latter time of Queen 
Marie, and should have been burned with 
two more besides himself the next day after 
the death of Queen Marie, but by the pro- 
claiming of Queen Elisabeth, they escaped. 


JOHN BROWN OF SCOTLAND. 
From Wodrow . Vol. 11 (folio.) 


I. 
John Brown, an old man in the fugitive 
Roll, refuses the allegiance, and so ought 
not to have the Benefit of the Indemnity. 
(1685. ) p- 481. 


Ir 


May, 1685.—The month of May opens to | 


me yet amore dismal scene of unaccountable 

Bloodshed; and I may well begin with the 

horrid murder of that excellent person, 

Joba Brown -of Priestfield, in the parish of 

—* by Claverhouse, the first of this 
on 


encomiums of .a Country Man than I have 


Piety, yet alive who knew him. He had 
a small bit of land in that Parish, and was 
a Carrier to his em loyment, and was ordi- 
narily called Zhe Christian Carrier. He 
had been a long Time upon his Hiding in 
the Fields and was of great use to, and 
took much pains upon the instructing of sev- 
eral youths, who were well meaning in the 
main, but being now neglected in their Educa- 
tion, and wanting the advantage of Sermons, 
needed Instructions when they came and join- 
ed themselves to the Sufferers. 
shining Piety and had great measures of solid 
digested knowledge si Exkpecienss, and had 
a singular Talent of a most plain and affect- 
ing way of communicating his knowledge to 
others. He was no way obnoxious to the 
Government except for not hearing the Hpis- 
copal Ministers, 

This good Man had come home and was 
at his Work near his own House in 
Priesttield, casting Peats. Claverhouse was 
coming from Lesmahago with three Troops 
of dragoons; whether he had got any in- 
formation of Jobu’s Piety and Nonconformi- 
ty, I cannot tell: But he caused bring him 
up to his own door from the place where he 
was. Ido not find they: were at much 
trouble with him in Interrogatories and 
Questions; we see them now almost 
wearied with that leisurely way of doing 
Business ; neither do my Informations bear 
that the Abjuration Oath was offered to him. 
With some difficulty he was allowed pray, 
which he did with the greatest Liberty and 
Melting, and, withal, in such suitable and 
Scriptural expressions, and ina peculiar ju- 
dicious Stile, he having great measures of the 


Gift as well as the Grace of Prayer, that the | 


soldiers were affected and astonisbed. 
which is yet more singular, such convictions 
were left in their Bosoms, that as my Infor- 


mations bear, not one of them would shoot | 
him or obey Claverhousé’s command, so that | 


he was forced to turn Executioner himself, 


and in a Fret, shot him with-his own hand, | 
before his own Door, his Wife with a young | 
infant standing by, and she very near the | 


Time of her delivery of another child. 


When Tears: and Intreaties could not pre- | 


vail, and Clayerhouse had shot him dead, I 


am credibly informed the Widow said to him ; | 


sary to mention os gg 3 seat I Cele oe 
o it obgtinately, , being 

aka SX. days,. printed. without a 
name, and never advertised nor reviewed, 
| few persons, I believe, ever heard of it, and 
still fewer ever read it. To os toe you 
how thoroughly I repudiate and am ashamed 
of it, I will tell you that I have half finish- 
ed a new version of the same tragedy, in or- 


cutcheon. I love poetry too well and Aischy- 
lus too reverently, not’ to see as clearly as 
| you must see, if you know the version, all 
"Its stiffness, baldness, coldness, and general 
| inadequacy. But my object was a wrong 





one * * * the attainment of a literal render- | 
The | 


| ing—besides the immaturity of power. 
| only review which noticed the attempt was 
| the Gentleman's { Magazine,} and 1 think 


der to wipe off the blot on my poetical es-| 


seemed born to be the priestess.” 

In 1844, writing to the American, but 
personally unseen friend, already mentioned, 
she said: ‘‘You will wonder a good deal, but 
would do so less, if you were aware of the se- 
clusion of my life, when I tell you that I 
never consciously stood face to face with an 
American in the whole course of it. I never 
had any sort of personal acquaintance with 
an American, man or woman, therefore you 
are all dreamed dreams to me—‘gentle 
dreams,’ I may well account you.” 

The criticisms on the Greek Christian Po- 





ent year they were reprinted in book form in 
London, and were also published by Mr. Mil- 








ets, and the rapid notices of the English Po- | 
‘ets from Chauncer to Wordsworth, appeared 
in the Atheneum in 1842. Inthe pres- — 


Seareely ever have I met with greater | 


He was of | 


| it was there recommended to the junior idle | ler, New York, who purchased the right to 

, scholars as a literal-translation-cramming do so from her husband. : 

“book. Inglorious glory ! Miss Barrett’s Poems, collected in two vol- 
As to scholastic and anonymous matters, [| umes, were published in London, in 1844. 

do not know whether such a trifle as my pa-| She had carefully revised her writings, and 

pers ‘‘On the Greek Christian Poets,’’ which | added several new poems. Among them was 

appeared in the Atheneum of either last ‘Lady Geraldine’s Courtship,”’ which Miss 


| of tie Person: fitex People of Sense and | year or the year before (L fancy last year), | Mitford reports, was written ‘‘in the incredibly 


| would meet your purpose to hear of. They | short space of twelve hours, to meet the dou- 


| were in plain prose, with poetical translations | ble exigency of completing the uniformity of ) 


| from the poets, and are without my name ;' the original two volumes, and of catching the 
| but they drew some attention, and have been | vessel that was to carry proofs to America. 
| referred to in general reviews of my writ-; That delicious ballad must have been lying 
| ings. I thank you much for what you kind-| unborn in her head and in her heart; but 
| ly and encouragingly say of America—and | when we think of its length and of its beauty, 
indeed the Americans have been very kind to | the shortness of time in which it was put into 
me, and not only at New York, and I felt it form, appears one of jhe. most stupendous ef- 
to be a kind as well as honorable concession forts of the human’ mind. And the writer 
| when a New York bookseller agreed to print | was a delicate woman, a confirmed invalid, 
on the best types and paper (paying for the | just dressed and supported for two or three 
privilege) a work which might be snatched | hours from her bed to her sofa, and so back 
out of his hand by the bookseller next door, | again.” The poem bears evident marks of 
and printed as a tract. For if they took | haste, and is very diffuse. In the passionate 
| liberties with your friend's , dear Sir, | parts there is pith, but it reads as if it had not 
| you must consider the state of the copyright been read by the author from the time she 
| there, and how the trade is surrounded by rapidly dashed it off, until she saw it in the 
temptations to piracy, and undefended in its) bound volume. One would like to know 
| attempts at honesty. In fact, if the wrong is | whether ‘‘Lady Geraldine’s Courtship” pre- 
| to English authors, the run is to American | ceded Poe’s ‘‘Raven,” for there is at least 
_ authors, who behold themselves superseded | one strong point of similarity of expression 
| at their own hearthstones. | between them. Poe has the line 
I am taking great liberty in writing more | 
| than a simple answer to your questions ; I 


| return to them. : : : f 
It gave me too much. pleasure to receive | And Miss Barrett, in the conclusion of 


Mr. Leigh Hunt’s gracious praise, for me to | ‘Lady Geraldine” (the finest portion of the 
object to your referring to it. | poem ). speaks of ‘‘the purple lattice-cur- 
I was born in the county of Durham, but | tins,” and has : 
spent the greater part of ny life, and from | “With a numerous stir uncertain, on the air, the 
my infancy, at Hope End, Herefordshire, purple curtain.” 
ee pa ne U spin fasten | In November, 1846, not va the public, 
yee; > am constanuy | but Miss Barrett’s own fami 'y, it is said, 





“And the silken sad uncertain rustling of each 
purple curtain.” 








Yea, | 


| forgetting the Annus Domini, or doubting 
| myself into the middle ages. I am afraid I 
must be past thirty by three or four years, 
but your readers will not care ‘‘too curiously 


’” 





| to inquire’’ which, and your living authors 
| of the feminine gender, in general, will not, I 
fancy, of such a point, combine to afford you 
| information of such unlimited frankness. 

You will decide as you see best on the 
| mention of the ‘‘Prometheus.”’ I am 
| ashamed of this abundance of light words, 
| and beg to remain, dear sir, with much es- 
| teem, Very faithfully yours, 

Evizazeru Barrett Brownie. 


To Dr. Shelton Mackenzie, Oxford. 


" . 
| Mrs. Browning was then a year or two 
| older than she imagined, for she was in her 


_ learned with surprise that she had become 
| the wife of Mr. Robert Browning, a highly 
| educated gentleman, with considerable po- 
| etical aspirations and occasional poetical fer- 
i vor, three years younger than herself. At 
| this time she had completed the age of thir- 
| ty-seven. The growth and grasping power" 
| of the love which may be said to have made 
| this invalid lady literally take up her bed 
}and walk may be traced inthe passionate 


| confessions which first appeared in a new 
| edition of her poems, in 1850, as ‘Sonnets 
| from the Portuguese.” 

| Mrs. Browning and her busband immediate- 
‘ly proceeded to Italy, where, with the epi- 
| sodes of two or three short visits to England, 
| they resided until her death. The marriage 
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lothes.”” sorely? : 
sila og | ‘Well Sir, you must give an account of | thirty-sixth year. At her death, in June, was an extremely happy one. They had 


the water, turning corners, lit by the shrines “had passed a pleasant night. | tiousness in the phrenology ; but large de- | k i > OT tell th h 
not t yo ages 6 * “ee, 
tT ee Ce Ode aga My se | 1861, she was fifty-two, having been bornin one boy, now fourtcen years old. They re- 


of the Virgin; over bridges, under sculptured | On the other side of the Rialto bridge, | structivencss ; the back of the head horribly | , | whe 48 99 
arches; along stately quays bordered by quaint | the market was preparing for the purchasers. | deficient in the social organs. he, “that I am a Priest.” ‘What Sir, are we oe ene, id. “T L can be | 1809 ided at Pisa, for a ti 1 finally took 
shipping; before magnificent palaces, and Butchers were arranging their shops; fruit | I ended with feeling and seeing that the YoU a Parson or Vicar, or some Ladies ae 3 Pe Pa LI sig imap als d I'll tok “ee reg | Bee ibe ealelci TA sant a vere wreat | thes b rhops Yh Seen Tn 18515 te | 
dainty brilliant shops—we took our way to stands, and stands for the sale of crockery, | head was not human ; that when the human | lain?” ‘‘No,”’ quoth he again, ‘I am a Soule | pe Ha a” eae a lT sas he whic ‘ te : aia fone is aren, 8a es Tie, Gi -  Wiedons” 
the Rialto, and back across that famous | and—for want of a better word, if there is | form was soshorn of all organs of nobility, | Priest, I sing for a Soul.” “Do you so, | °°? 7Y OWR land. : Dee ee ee to a gen-| Mrs. Browning's “Casa Guidi Windows, 
: . : ’ : : Cs V+) 999) os . 6 . I am well informed that Claverhouse him- | tleman who had interested himself in the re-| recording her feelings and oWervations dur- 
any—notions, were in a state of - tasteful . it would not hold the spirit of life; that the Sir?’ said the other; “that is well done. I tee “Heigl t & . 8 
P , | | self, frequently acknowledged afterwards | publication of her poems, by Messrs. Fran-| ing the Italian struggle of 1848-49, A 


bridge, to the Piazza and the church Ban | Si.” said h 
Marco, with a look at the Bridge of Sighs and | readiness. The person on the steps of the | artist had surprised and delineated the form | Pray you sir said he, ‘‘where find you the | ‘ f | *. Now ¥, the said. 'T a ak 

. . maid i PRR ee sean eye : : ; mre Foal whee soe eo to mast”. ““E t tcl} | that John Brown’s prayer left such inpres- | cis, of New York, she said, ‘The cataracts | new edition of her poems appeared in Eng- 
a glimpse of the inner gorgeousness and so-| bridge who had exposed his stock of cheap | of a sinner in the act of being annthilated, | you g cannot te sions upon his spirit that he could never get | and mountains you speak of have been—are | Jaud, in three volumes, in 1856, and in the 


lemnity of the church. At every turn we clothing and coarse felt hats on the parapet, | I should say rather self-dissolved. It is the | thee,”’ said the Priest. “I pray you, where | ~~." 1 : ; : : , aia * oo 
aie wd ple and things as strange La curious | had s mi ek completed his penparesioni = to | ghoul of sd wand it is frightful to sec that 40 40 you leave it Sir, when the Masse is| << —_ ‘yg when he gave himself Lib | Whe. 2! dreams = - i bar am great peo- | — year = 2a ese pad 
and beautiful, as those of another world,— have leisure to be talking himself hot and many individual men have ploughed into their done?” “‘I cannot tell thee,” said the Priest. | erty to think of it. (p. 503.) | age he heragete ee det ac 1s | which has been called a nove = as verse, 
till at last the sense faltered, and the soul re-| hoarse with the adjacent barber. He was in | faces one or another trait of this miserable | ‘Neither can you tell where to find it when Rob hal sn | -. OL ai a in t 8 cata » to rt he “a yet and is the best — as well coh _ 
fused conscious impressions. But it is all} a perfectly good humor, and was merely giv- | phantasm of ideal evil. The moral ef. | YoU g to Masse nor where you leave it when | ” me ous it his Sketch of Claver- praena! peemit b : rs a a ag : ag | thoughtful of all nd =. b mi 08 
there; 1 know, the intricate manuscripts of | ing a dramatic flavor to some question of six | fect of an exhibition of these wonderful heads | the Masse is done ; how can you then save | house bog the Biograp ae ee of Em- | America : 8 ge at = , a! pong a volume ie — ] —. — gu" 
the Palimpsest will be copied, I hope, one | soldi. "would be worth years of sermonising, espe- | the Soule?” said he. ‘*Go thy way,” said | my — (where eres & Pe: ak at si a = poptioa: Pode ie re | Soe ——chiefly relating to the Ita ry wide 
day, but not now; andso Loffer you, instead, | At the rive, squadrons of boats loaded dinlly Subk sacks povlas. ‘demmidiadion Gad | the priest, “I see thou art an hereticke and I | : yr pat adds these particulars, per- rene wr — s ~ ~— righ a4 : 859. During the _ i 4 1er - 
the elder Venetian experience of my friend | with vegetables were arriving and unloading. | man is the son of God, as well as the | Will be even with thee.” | or rom tr cenit: Lhi ve in Bo J q “tid “ Rigg ac ” t - = Browning sa sm a a 
in this same walk of ours, which he had | Contadini were building eabbages into pyra- | son ofman. This Christ is nota king look-| So at the landing the Priest taking with | 7 pater his sep oe ¥ —— bi ad <E Pape isa? on fs in| At ve tee Y. -_ i os pees 
taken befure. He said: mids ; collective squashes and cucumbers | ing upon subjects ; not even a father looking | him Walter More and William More, two | ay and 5 i a <p ak hs . ale a if at all Tae ata: i with a ctale a resi i et d atte rege i 
“The mosquitoes played for me with slecp, | Were taking a picturesque shape ; wreaths of upon his son. Ié is the elder brother look- gentlemen and brethren, rode straightwaies | sear my t pesipe J aE he = aime feelin of vathiede and satisfaction Sa kind | sy peste : ae ep " : fete . ae ee é 
and won. It was half-past four, and as it) garlic and garlands of onions graced the | ing upon brothers, for whom he is indeed | © the Archbishop, who at that time was Wil- | ses ia he hacen a re im r ae ne | ] a8 d of American reader ” th Ui, eae 1 ‘4 races aor 
had often been my humor to see Venice at scene. All the people were clamoring at | infinitely concerned, but without a doubt | liam Warham. Whereupon the said John | a nie or epirit, when ot mc ge OF tie ie cM the ses tae) | tee he aia of Mr " ‘ "ee 
that hour of the morning, I got up and sal-| the tops of their voices; and amid all the | that care—the care that he feels for them— | Browne within three days after was sent for | i f ' ages preae . aa e | Pes: i - - cm ; shri - ain y| ee - Y eggs of } ™ pe om 
lied forth for a stroll through the city. | tumult and confusion, resting on heaps of | must sooner or later accomplish the _pur- by the Archbishop. His bringers up were | . prayed in sn = e in ie Pm at | = = Yau re gas — gent me so . 4 ¥ — a: of Philadel- 
If this morning walk had laid the founda: | cabbage leaves and garbage, men lay on their | poses of their being.- It seems to me hu-| Chilten of Wye, Baily Arrant, and one | ‘ ao sao a vo saga yude. | parses 8 shief rca “il Peres a nL ¢ Pec lori — his . , 

tion of a habit of early rising, which it has, bellies, sweetly sleeping. Numbers of eat- man despair could not live, but must per- Beare of Wiseborough, with two of the a. ee 7 tet “ pt ‘ arete re aire es a eee een . ahi tha de nerd - Fibe gare a Oe o—_ me 
riot, I should advise people always to get up  ing-houses all round were sending forth a | force change into hope and faith, at the Bishop’s servants, who with certain others, | — y Claver eta hos to b wis Se “$i at aud cokes mi lee cme the | es 2 ee de cae aa a1 anes: 
at half-past four, if they wish to receive the savory smell, and everywhere were break- | ‘sight of that glorious regard, resting so | being appointed for the same, came sudderily |" ee hig bi “pgylae, scape - " reget , ei . d naturs ‘ tae It | an agian sty iblished by JD st Mille : 3 
most vivid impressions, and to take the most fasters with bowls of sguassetto—scraps from | manifestly on an inward consciousness of into his house upon him, the same day when | preach. Brown answered simply _ that home: Brag aenge diamant acer eres ty, PE |fully printed, published by eee ers 
| | Claverhouse knew neither the nature of pray | was, In short, a manly training, but it did; New York, There are three volumes of po- 


absorbing interest in everything in the world. | the sausage-maker, bits of fish, vegetables, | impregnable power. Yes! it isthe power of | ee ee ae tee ® |ing or preaching. He took a farewell of his | not unsex her, for never was any one less of | ems, including ‘*Aurora Leigh ;” a volume of 


; 4 » > 7 ‘ | M > ? i sli i | i i i e i is 
It was with» fceling abeolutely novel that I | chickens’ blood, fried and sliced onions, gar- | love and wisdom manifest in the flesh, er | mags of pottage. to the board, serving. hie wife and children, kissing each of them, and | ‘‘a learned lady” in or out of society. In| ‘Last Poems,” with a biographical and critical 
’ esis ’ re | S, . 
her seventeenth year she published her first | notice by Mr. Tilton ; and a fifth volume, is- 


looked about me that morning, and there! lic and bread, stewed together, and afforded, ‘sequently it is perfect beauty. Is it not | guests, and so, laying hands upon him, they | 
work—a metaphysical poem in the heroic! sued, this year and edited by her husband, 
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Enchanters 
Will this da 
The wise, th 


While sadly 


| wished ‘‘all purchased and promised _bless- 
And hopes 4 


striking that while the National Life is, Set bim upon his own horse, and binding bis ings, together with his own to be multiplied | 





was a breezy freshness and clearness in my with a sufficiency of polenta for three soldi. 
perceptions, altogether delightful, and I fra- In one of these shops, somewhat prouder 
ternized so cordially with mature that I do) than the rest, a heated brunette was turning 
not think, if I had sat down immediately af- | sections of eel on a gridiron, and hurriedly 
ter to write out the experience, that I should uetting with purchasers. 

have at all patronized her, as I am afraid | ingularly calm amid all this bustle was 


—s people have sometimes the custom the countenance of the Gobbo, as I looked | the artistic plane into the ultimate ideal ¢ 


todo. I know that my feeling of brother-| at it in the centre of the market place. The | 


hood in the case of two sparrows, which ob- | Gobbo (who is not a hunchback, either) was J will not say 


liged me by hopping down from a garden’ patiently supporting the stone tribune on his 


wall at the end of Calle Falier, and prome- | shoulders, and looking with a quiet, thought- | that we could add that the Christ embodied | 
nading on the pavement, was quite humble | ful frown upon the ground, as if trying to | our Union! 
and sincere; and that I resented the ill-na- | puzzle out some dream of change that had | Union aspires towards that height. 
ture of a cat, “‘whom love kept wakeful and | befallen him since the statutes of the haughty | always thought that the Federal Constitution | 
the muse,’’ and who at that hour was spite- republic were read aloud to the people from | was the inspiration of Christianity, making | 
. i : | our Nationality to consist in a magnanimous 
Indeed, it was a morning for thoughtful regard to the general interest, with a due 
rien, the flowers saluted me meditation ; and as I sat at the feet of the | self-respect of each State for its own individ- 
with a breath of perfume—I think the white | four granite kings, shortly after, waiting for , uality, however. 


fully reviling the morn from a window grat- the tribune overhead. 
ing. As I wentby the gate of the Canon- 
nico’s little 


| is the logical consequence of secession, the 


brought suddenly to realize that it stands be- 
tween the two poles of absolute union in 
the highest idea, and the dissolution which 


same great issues have-been worked out on 


This Satan ~~ well personifies Secession | 

ecessionists, for they have 
blood and ssionate substance. Would 
But at least we hope our 
have 


I will not run into metaphysies, but end 


feet under the horse’s belly, carried him | 
away to Canterbury, neither he nor his wife | 
nor any of his friends knowing whither he | 
went, nor whither he should ;' and there con- | 
tinuing for the space of forty days, from Low 
Sunday till the Friday before Whitsunday, 
through the cruel handling of the said Arch- | 
bishop and the Bishop of Rochester, Dr. | 
Fisher, he was so piteously entreated that his | 
bare feet were set upon the hot burning coals | 
to make him deny his faith, which notwith- 
standing he did not do but patiently abiding 
the pain, continued in the Lord’s quarrel un- 
removable. 

At length, after all the cruelty sustained, 
his wife yet not knowing where he was _ be- 
come, on Friday before Whitsunday he was 
sent to Ashford, where he dwelt, the next 
day there to be burned. 


upon them.”” He was shot by six troopers 
through the head. Claverhouse mounted 
his horse aud asked the wife what she 
thought of her husband now? “I thought 
ever much of him and nowas much as 


ever,” said she, ‘It were justice,” said Cla- | 


verhouse, ‘‘to lay thee beside him.”’ ‘‘If ye 


| were permitted,”’ said the wife, ‘‘I doubt not 


but your cruelty would carry you that 


length, but how will you make answer for | 
this morning’s work?” ‘‘To man I can be an- | 
swerable, and for God, I will take him in my | 
own hand,” said Claverhouse as he rode off. | 


There were no neighbors for miles, and 


the poor woman, setting her babyon the | 


ground, gathered and tied up the scattered 
brains of her husband, straightened the body, 
wrapt it in her plaid, and sat down beside it. 





stanza, entitled ‘‘Essay on Mind.” Seven years! containing her prose Essays on the Poets. 
later appeared her ‘Prometheus Bound,’ and | +o 
and Miscellaneous Poems.’ The ‘*Prome- | ArtEMUS ON THE Drart. Circular No. 
theus’’ is alluded to in her letter to Dr. Mac-| 78. As the undbrsigned has been led te 
kenzie. The Quarterly Review was cor-| fear that the law regulating the draft was 
‘rect in describing it as ‘‘a remarkable | not wholly understood, notwithstanding the 
performance for ‘a young lady—but not| numerous explanatory circulars that havo 
a good translation in and by, itself.” | been issued from the national capital of late, 
She rewrote it, ten or twelve years! he hereby issues a circular of his own; and 
later, as it now appears in her collected | jf he shall succeed in making this favorite 
works. In 1838, ‘The Seraphim, and oth-| measure more clear to a discerning public, 
er Poems’’ appeared, and Prof. Wilson no- | he will feel that he has not lived in vain : 
ticed the book in the August number of I. A young man who is drafted and inad- 
| Blackwood’s Magazine” (article ‘Chris-| yertently goes to Canada, where he becomes 
| topher in his Cave” ;) he says, “‘not without | embroiled with a robust English party, who 
certain regrets almost amounting to blame, | knocks him around so as to disable him for 
| but far more with love and admiration.”” The | life, the same occurring in a licensed bar- 
| author’s idea was to treat the incarnation and ‘room on British soil, such young man can- 
crucifixion of our Lord Jesus Christ a3} not receive a pension on aecount of said in- 
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Lo, out of all the 
The mingled voia 
(A Sound that h 
Birds, insects | 
creep 
Slow through th 
(As if with priso 
And the low, laz 
Of restless leaves 
nd yet unsleepi 
«reat stealthy ve 
Feed my old ind: 
Till, all forgetful 
Winking above a 
Beloved by lover 


honeysuckle was first to offer me this polite- | the gate of the ducal palace to be opened, 


Inthe meantime, as he was brought to Aischylus might havé treated it had he lived | juries from the United States government, ‘And, undernentid 


ness—and the dumpy little statues, Jooked | that I might see the bigulanti drawing the _ my disquisition with Keats’ well known line : 


far more engaging than usual. 

After passing the bridge, the first thing to 
be done was to drink a.cup of coffee at the | 
Café Porte di Ferro, where the eyebrows of 
the caffetiere expressed a mild surprise at my 
early presanee. There was no one else in 
the café, but an old gentleman talking 
thonghtfully to himself-on the subject of two 





florins, while he poured his coffee into a glass | patience, and I went away from a scene mo- | body to look up to, he is falling into naught ; | To whom he then declared the whole story, 4 
or rather tragedy, how he was handled, and tors,” a subject subsequently treated, as to | 


_ how the feet were burned to the bones by the | authors, by 8S. A. Allibone’s ‘‘Dictionary of 


of water, before drinking it. While I lin-| 
red a moment over my cup, I was rein- 
orced by the appearance of a company of 
pi ety: ae parade in ny wllig 
Marte. Theiroflicers went at their . 
laughing and chatting, and one of the lieut- 
enants smoking a long pipe, gave mea feel- | 
ing of satisfaction, only comparable to that 
which I experienced shortly afterwards in be- | 
holding a stoutly-built small dog on Ponti de 
San Moisé. The creature was only 
inches high, and it must have been through 
some mist of dreams yet hanging about me, | 
{fl be impreared me as having something 
elepbantine in his manner. When I stoo 


ed down and patted him on the head, I felt. 

colossal Emerson, the following remarks. These giving the poor Devil his due, possibly make 

busts have never been on public exhibition, a man of him at last.” 
and we cannot but ask, why not, seeing they | « > 
aim to embody ideas so general ? 


On my way to the Piazza, I stopped in the 
church of Saint Mary of the Lily, where in 
company with one other sinner,1 a relish 


water, I studied the group of the Judgment 
of Solomon, on the corner of the palace, and | E. 
arrived at an entirely new interpretation of | P.S.—I have been looking at Mr. 
that Bible story. This I have wholly forgot- Gould's busts again, with him present. He 
ten, and Mr. Ruskin’s admiration of the | said what shows me that at least I had taken 
same group must still be considered more | his idea on the whole. I believe I can re- 
thoughtful and intelligent than my own. | peat it in his own words: ‘‘ The Devil seen 
The gate remained closed too long for my _ from below is a blighted being ; he is no- | 


“A thing of beauty is a joy forever.” 





mently losing its interest. 


The brilliant lit- | but looked down upon we find him rallying 
tle shops opened like hollyhocks as I went , those perverted SY 


arrested instincts of hu- 


the town over night, there to be set in the 
stocks, it happened as God would, that a 
young maid of hit house, coming by and 
seeing her master, ran home and told her 
mistress. 

Then she coming to him and finding him 
in the stocks appointed to be burned the 
next morning, sat by him ail the night long. 





ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. | and written after the events. 


From the Publisher's Circular. 

The following interesting letter, written 
two years before her marriage, was one of 
several addressed by the late Mrs. Browning 
to Dr. R. Shelton Mackenzie, at that time 
engaged in collecting materials for a ‘‘Dic- 
tionary of Living Authors, Artists, and Ac- 


home; the swelling tide of life filled the man nature which are the sum of him, and | two Bishops aforesaid, that he could not set | Epglish literature and British and American 


streets, and brought Venice back to my day- | offering a brilliant defiance. He plays be- | 
time remembrance, robbing her of that keen, tween pretension and annibilation; and in) 
delightful relish with which she greeted my | this play, and over his form, flickers a certain 
early morning sense. beauty. Art cannot touch a thing merely | 
, ' evil, and my problem was to bring as much 
eee oe _ beauty to him, and as much evil out of him 
THE “CHRIST” AND “SATAN” OF as possible. Beside the other head he is as 

MR. GOULD. a firework perpetually flashing and going out 


| before the eternal shining of the bright and_ 
We have permission,to copy, from the let- morning star. 


6~<ti>e > 





Art touches him with beau-— 
ter of a lady who has been looking at the ty, lifts him into humanity, and tells the ob- 
busts of Christ and Satan of Mr. Gould, | server that Almighty Love may release him 
the sculptor of the most successful bust of | from arrest, harmonise his perversions, and 





| world, he would deny me hereafter. 


them upon the ground, (he thanked God 
therefore, ) ‘‘and’allto make me’’ said he 
“to deny my Lord, which I will never do, | 
for if I should deny him,”’ said he, ‘‘in this , 
And | 
therefore I pray thee,’’ said he, ‘“‘good Elisa- | 
beth, eontinue as thou hast begun, and bring | 
up thy children virtuously, in the fear of| 
God.” 
And so the next day, which was on Whit-| 
son even, this godly martyr was burned ; 
when he, standing at the stake, said this 
pase which followeth, holding up his 
ands. 
| The Prayer of John Browne at his death. 
O Lord, I yeeld me to thy grace 


Grant me mercy for my trespasse, 
Let never the Fiend my soul chase, 


‘to was of the 


Authors,’ and, as to living persons of ce- 
lebrity, in ‘‘Men of the Time,” and the 
‘Dictionary of Eminent Contemporaries.’’ 


The letter extends to nearly seven 24mo. | 


pages, the writing being very clear and neat, 


carefully punctuated, and with the ¢ and ¢ | : 
| health failed, and she was removed from Lon-| six years, whether the war lasts that length 


stance. The signature is still more in min- | don, where she then resided, to enjoy the of time or not—a right this department hopes 


iature than the gencral hand writing of the | 


distinctly crossed and dotted in every in- 


letter, but legible. The translation referred 


ZEschylus, not that which now appears in 
Mrs. Browning’s collected works, but one 


_ published in 1863, when its author was twen- 


ty-four years old. She was so much dissat- 
isfied with this hasty performanse as to ex- 


press a wish, in a former letter, that no men- , 


tion of it should be made in any notice of 


Wilson said, 
“In ‘The Seraphim’ there is poetry and piety 


nor can his heirs nor creditors. 
IL. No drafted man in going to the ap- 


| —genius and devotion ; but the awful Idea | pointed rendezvous will be permitted to g° 
the 


| of the Poem—the Crucifixion—is not sus- 
| tained—and we had almost wished it unwrit- 
ten.” To the minor poems the critic award- 
_ ed high praise, though he said ‘‘the fair au- 
| thor is too often seen struggling in vain to 


round by way of Canada, on account of 
roads being better that way, or because his 
“uncle William” lives there. 

III. Any gentleman living in Ireland, 
who was never in this country, is not liable 


give due expression to the feelings that beset | to the draft, nor are our forefathers. The 
| her, and entangled in a web of words,” but latter statement is made for the benefit of 
| he predicted the ‘conspicuous splendor’ of | those enrolling officers who have acted on the 
, her future course. The ‘‘Drama of Exile” | supposition that the able-bodied male popu- 
soon followed—being her boldest attempt. | lation of a place included dead gentlemen in 
| It can scarcely he considered successful, and | the cemeteries. 

| Milton had nearly exhausted the great theme! [V. The term of enlistment is for three 
| of the fall of Man. years, but any man who may have been 
Soon after this publication, Miss Barrett's | drafted in two places, has a right to go’ for 


With her el-. be will insist on. 


genial climate of Devonshire. 
V. The only sons of a poor widow, whose 


' der brother, and other relatives, she resided | 


“Prometheus Bound” of | for over twelve months in Torquay; and | husband is in California, are not exempt, but 


there occurred the event which cast a gloom the man who owns stock in the Vermont 
upon her heart and song for many years—, Central railroad is. So also are incessant 
namely, the drowning of her brother, on a lunatics, habitual lecturers, ns who were 
pleasure trip at sea. Months elapsed ere, | born with wooden legs or false teeth, blind 
partially recovering the shock of this fatal oc-| men (unless they will acknowledge that they 
currence, she was able to be removed to} ‘‘can see it,”) and people who deliberately 
London, and then only by easy ig a of | voted for Jobn Tyler. 

VI. No drafted man can claim exemption 


In her father’s 


ouse, | 
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Visible in the dar 
Cotemporaries wi 
Oh, dear to me the 
After the trivial te 
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For the Commonwealth. 
“The Power in the head of the Christ@> ELIHU VEDDER 


Lord, I will bow and thon shail beat, twenty miles a day. 


in ‘the sacristan’s deliberate manner of 
Let never my soul come in hell beat. 


lighting candles in the altar. Saint so veiled in love that it altogether draws you | 
of the Lily, has a facade in the taste to rest upon and in it, for it is not loye the 

of the declining issance. The interior beggar, but love the power of wisdom™® and In a passing uotice of the 
is in +t keeping, and all is hideous, abom- | brings to mind the Swedenborgian dogma , aminer for July, that lately appeared in_ 


her writings. The reference to America | 


~—s siewe 
To the Editor of the Commonwealth :—| Into thy hands [ comarit my spirits, thou hast arose out of the publication, there, of her | 
Christian Ez. Teteemed me, O Lord of trath! poems. Of course, in a biographical dic- | 


And so this blessed Martyr ented his life tionary, it was to be expected that the age of 


in Wimpole Street, one large and commodi-| on the ground that he has several children 

ous but darkened chamber, was reserved for whom he supports, and who do not bear his 

her, in which she admitted her family and | name, or live in the — a with bim, 
i : iod’ ing i iseriminati i 5 subj » noti i hom was Miss Mit- and who have never been introduced to his 

inable and abandoned. My fellow-sinner of God's being in the form of man. The the Commonwealth, the diserimination of in peace, anno 1511. | each subject should be noticed. The letter | very few friends, among w | 90 

was kneeling, and souling his prayers countenance is of a strictly divine compas- the author of the article upon American Ar _ Furthermore it is to be noted that the said | reads thus : . ford, oe says that mene se pears 06 —_ but EB on are oahered, 

He now and then tapping hi absent-| sion ; as if be were looking upon the sum of | tists is doubted from the fact that he bestows John Browne bore a fagot, seven years be-) 15 Wawrore staxer, [London,] 17, Sept. | “reading eee ny ! a ee ~~ r3, ve round. 

mindedly on thé brenst ‘and forehead, and ! humatt evil tenderly but wisely ;—appreciat- | warm praise on Elihu Vedder, who ‘‘as a/ fore this, in the dayes of King Henry VII.|1844.—Dear Sir: If you think it neces- | in almost every language, and giving j ‘on Post. 
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